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SOME MORE HINTS RESPECTING 
MENTAL ABILITY. 
Ir the general notions respecting mind are so erro- 
neous as we lately described them to be, it is not sur- 
prising to find the world’s appreciation of various 
mental endowments to be bestowed upon somewhat 
vague and capricious principles. 

If we consider which class of persons receive most 
praise for high mental endowment, and are personally 
objects of the greatest interest in consequence, we shall 
find that they are those who have succeeded in the ele- 
gant and amusing arts, particularly that of literature. 
An eminent statesman will be spoken of as a great 
man, chiefly because of his historical or political 
importance. A distinguished barrister or a highly 
employed physician will be allowed to be an able 
man. Such beings as clever tradesmen and artisans 
are understood to exist. But if we hear of men 
who are run after as miracles of intellect, it is ten 
chances to one that we find them to be poets, or 
novelists, or in some other way connected with light 
literature, or, by a rarer chance, actors, painters, or 
sculptors. To these men alone is genius attributed— 
that more spiritual kind of mind, as it seems to be 
considered. Other men, however great results they 
may work in the world, seem to be regarded as ordi- 
nary mortal creatures in comparison: their brains 
seem to be thought of a grosser consistence. It would 
almost appear as if the character of the poet at least, 
if not of some of his compeers also, were thought to 
partake to a certain extent of the supernatural—as if 
they were not just so much “lower than the angels” 
as common men. One of the results of this prepos- 
session is, that these men, to use 4 familiar phrase, are 
lionised and over-flattered, and in many instances 
puffed up with the idea that all kinds of intellectual 

display besides theirs are little better than drudgery. 

That there is much fallacy here, we have no manner 
of doubt. The faculties required for elegant and comic 
literature, and for the higher branches of the imitative 
arts, are certainly of no mean order. Good powers of 
observation, a keen perception and relish of the beau- 
tiful and the ludicrous, the comparing, constructing, 
and imitative faculties, and (in the litterateur at least) 
the gift of ready and apt expression, are all needed, 
together with an endowment of a more general nature, 
which we can only describe as a fine quality and tem- 
perament of mind. But these gifts are not the very 
highest comprehended by the human intellect. Rea- 
son, or the power of tracing cause and effect, and, from 
mists of falsehood and error, extricating the bright 
truth, is a faculty far loftier and rarer, and one which 
is of infinitely greater service to man; and of this 
faculty there is little show amongst the cultivators of 
the belles lettres and beaux arts. These men are often, 
indeed, very slenderly endowed with the reasoning or 
judging faculty, and may also be, and generally are, 
very ignorant. A sound judge, contrasting their qua- 
lifications with those of the class of greatly informed 
and philosophical minds, which are comparatively 
few in numbers, and little noted by the common 
world, would be at no loss to assign them their true 
place. %t only happens that their qualities are of a 
kind which the multitude can understand and enjoy, 
while deep thinkers benefit their race, it may al- 
most be said, without their race knowing of it. The 
productions of the artist (including in this term 
the literary artist) appeal also to the more intimate 
affections, and become hallowed by a thousand fine 
associations : hence their names, if they have had 
the genuine matter in them, become more endeared 
to a remote posterity than even to their contempo- 
raries. The author of a single popular song will be 


remembered with respect, while the elicitor of some 
important moral truth, or the arranger of some great 
department of human knowledge, will be known by 
name only to those who know much. 

‘The general disposition to think of as clever or in- 


genious men only those who shine in the elegant arts, 
does injustice to a still larger body of able men—those, 
namely, who are engaged in the front ranks of the 
world’s ordinary business. The daily occupations of 
many such men require the exertion of as much 
mind, and that of as ingenious and powerful a quality, 
as the doings of the common run of literary men ; and 
it is only from accident that the work of the one class 
is trumpeted abroad, while that of the other is never 
heard of. It is also often from accident that minds 
are brought into the gin-horse play of the desk-room, 
which might have “ waked to ecstacy the living lyre.” 
Scott, as we are informed by his biographer, “ con- 
sidered literature by itself as a thing of far inferior 
importance to the high concerns of political or prac- 
tical life.’ This is perhaps overstating the matter, 
for literature is itself, in its higher branches, a very 
important part of the concerns of political and prac- 
tical life ; but certainly there is a prepossession as to 
its professors, which can only be accounted for by re- 
ference to the notoriety which attends it as a course 
of action, and the affections which it establishes be- 
tween writer and reader. Much talent is engaged in 
it in most countries. but nothing in amount compared 
with what is devoted to the most commonplace pur- 
suits. We verily believe that there is scarcely a mas- 
ter manufacturer, or considerable merchant, nay, even 
a tradesman of tolerably large undertakings, who is 
not, to all intents and purposes, as much a man of 
talent (meaning by this an aggregate of mental power) 
as any litterateur or artist of all but perhaps the very 
highest class. And the productions of many of these 
persons, who on account of them have acquired some 
note, could, we truly believe, have been produced by 
“many men, many women, and many children,” in 
the ordinary walks of life. 

This leads us to consider the common estimates 
formed respecting literary talent. The late James 
Hogg used to speak of a lady of his acquaintance, 
herself a literary woman of some local distinction, who 
so much reverenced the doings of the pen, that any 
one who had published a book, albeit it might be the 
sorriest or maddest volume of “poems on various 
occasions,” was sure of her esteem. The enthusiasm of 
this lady was only an exaggeration of a prevailing 
error. The power of committing thoughts to print is 
still looked upon by the multitude as a kind of wonder. 
When a man is somewhat of an adept in this art, 
and has at the same time little sense and little mo- 
rality, he is considered a perfect anomaly, as if this 
power were necessarily to be attended with every other 
brilliant and estimable qualification. Thus we have 
such phenomena as editors of newspapers without a 
particle of principle, poets without a grain of natural 
sentiment, and dexterous miscellaneous writers desti- 
tute of information and powers of just thinking. The 
error lies in the respect we entertain for the mere 
power of writing. This power depends mainly on the 
gift of Expression, one of the secondary intellectual 
faculties. It does not suppose the existence of good 
ideas: it only implies the power of clothing those 
which exist, or are transmitted through the mind, 
in tolerable language. This gift of expression is 
one which all possess more or less, and which many 
have in considerable endowment. Women gene- 
rally have it in greater strength than men. Besides 
this faculty of language or expression, a certain 
quickness of mind, a very humble and ordinary endow- 
ment, is almost the only other intellectual peculiarity 
necessary to the clever writer. And these qualifications 
are nearly the whole stock of perhaps nine-tenths of 
the men who use their pens in the public service in 
this country. It is easy, of course, to see how judg- 
ment, information, and principle, should be so often 
wanting in that class of men. That very fallacy of 
the public, which pays so much respect to the mere 
power of writing, must be greatly instrumental in at 


least keeping this class destitute of the more solid quas | 


lifications. Finding all desirable homage to be paid to 
the simple power of scribbling, they are content to be 
no more than scribblers. Why should a newspaper 
editor, for example, endeavour to be logical? If he 
can rail “in good set terms,” if he can taunt, and gibe, 
and “thunder,” is he not “a clever writer,’ “a man of 
splendid talents,” and so forth? He has not the least 
need to be reasonable. On the contrary, his most 
valued qualification will be some tincture of skill in 
that ancient art, which consists in “ making the worse 
appear the better reason.” There are of course modi- 
fications of the fallacy. We may find, for instance, a 
man who, besides the gift of expression, has some ima- 
gination and high-flown sentiment. This man will be 
a popular orator. He will become famous. Fame 
will give him authority, and he will become a leader 
amongst his tribe, although destitute of that solid 
judgment which is essential above all things to 
the right conduct of great affairs. Thus, persous of 
very inadequate endowments often acquire 3 great, 
though it must always be a temporary, ascendancy. 
Others, again, in addition to the gift of expression, and 
the usual knowing faculties, and quickness of mind, 
will show considerable humour, and thus become dis- 
tinguished in light literature, or in acting or carica- 
turing. But though, in such instances, one or two 
other respectable qualities are added, the whole cha- 
racter is still greatly over-estimated. We still see a 
few second or third rate faculties receiving the homage 
which is alone due to those of the first order 

We have hitherto alluded chiefly to tie intellect ; 
but the moral feelings are also a par of mind, and 
here we think something analogous could be made out. 
The greater number of the professors of literature and 
the other elegant arts, as they manifest chiefly a 
secondary class of intelleccual, so do they also manifest 
chiefly a secondary ¢fass of moral, faculties. Of that 
spirit of conscientiousness which is true to every thing 
—even the remotest from self—true to truth itself 
above all things ; of that benevolence which seeks for 
the good of each and all; or of any other very lofty 
sentiment, we find few and rare traces in popular 
literature. The praise of the world is all in all, both 
with the author and with the creatures of his imagi- 
nation. And how often does it happen with these 
persons, that, as their intellect is illogical and un- 
sound, so also are their sentiments false, and their 
practice, both in the application of their intellect, and 
in their domestic circumstances, vicious! May we not 
also say that for this the world affords some cause in 
its erroneous views as to mind! It sees intellect dis- 
played in some one direction: it praises it, not only 
without regard to its grade in the intellectual scale, 
but without regard to the moral feelings which exist 
in the same mind ; the latter particular being looked 
upon as something quite apart, or which for the time 
may be left out of view. We think this mode of 
judging of men altogether wrong. We would take 
the whole mental nature into consideration. If we 
find a lively writer full of absurd reasoning, or a man 
of good thinking powers displaying bad moral prac- 
tice, we say that man has not a good mind. Itisa 
mind with a great flaw. We may pity the fault, but 
we cannot allow that he who displays it is entitled to 
any of the soft and laudatory appellations which are 
too apt to be bestowed upon him. 

The diffusion of more just views respecting pind, 
would do much to raise both the intellectual ap¢ moral 
tone of the cultivators of literature. At pre~nt, what- 
ever is clever is admired, whether it be » mere display 
of words, or a collection of sound tho~ghts ; and much 
confusion prevails in the minds o*Most men as to the 
motives and aims of all ordi=4ry intellectual efforts, 
There is no recognised or sanctioned scale for readily 
measuring either the j=portance and utility of a lite- 
rary composition, the worthiness of the sentiments 
which have apunated the writer. This is certainly to 
be much Jamented, and it will evidently be long before 
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the deficiency be fully and rightly supplied. Yet even 
now and here a hint might be given as something 
towards a right test. We would say decidedly, that, 
amongst intellectual efforts, those which elicit new 
and useful traths, and, amongst moral displays, those 
which bear a regard to truth, justice, and the good of 
mankind, are of the first class. Those, in the one de- 
partment, which create beautiful forms and ideas, to 
please kindred imaginations, and those in the other 
which proceed upon and tend to cultivate feelings of 
honour and a generous ambition, we would assign to 
a second place. Beneath this we shall not go in a 
formal manner ; but if, in considering what was called 
a clever piece of writing, and finding it unillumined 
by information, undirected by just thought, unirra- 
diated by ennobling sentiment, designed not to clear, 
but to obscure the path of mankind towards hap- 
piness, or directly meant to maintain the interests 
of some overbearing section or class ; if, we say, man- 
kind, instead of senselessly applauding such a com- 
position, would say, “ Here is an ignorant, illo- 
gical, grovelling, and venal slave, as dangerous to his 
race at large as a highwayman or a swindler is to 
single parties, and with no intellectual power worth 
speaking of but that which merely gives a flow of 
words”—we might then expect to see that kind of 
writing go somewhat out of fashion, and a better come 
in its place. The young aspirants in the trade would 
then know that something was required besides the 
knack of using the pen. They would endeavour to 
aequire knowledge ; they would reverence knowledge 
in others; they would be deterred from erroneous 
reasoning and the advocacy of vicious things ; sound 
eonscientiousness and philanthropy would be found 
to be among the requisites for their office, and such 
qualities would be elicited in them, instead of being 
left dormant, or perverted, as at present. 


LABOUR SONGS. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 
Some of the stiff critics of the last century speak of 
Jove and conviviality as the themes of song; but in 
point of fact songs have been composed on all subjects 
respecting which men feel with any degree of fervour. 
A song is properly a strain of sentiment sufficiently 
energetic to occasion or justify our giving it a mea- 
sured and musical form ; and, accordingly, if our de- 
finition be correct, there may be songs about every 
thing which excites any feeling whatever in the human 
bosom. ‘There are war songs in the rudest nations, 
and political smmgs in the most advanced. We have 
hunting songs for squires, and sea songs for sailors. 
The patriot may be cheered with a lay containing a 
berst of national self-esteem, and even the highway- 
man can cock his pistols to the tune of “ Hark, I hear 
the sound of coaches.” There are also a few songs 
sacred to particular trades, and some which have been 
designed to be sung during work: the Grecian lasses 
are represented by Homer as singing to the sound of 
the lyre while engaged in the vintage, and Aristo- 
phanes speaks of women who 
‘* ——- warbled as they ground the parched corn.” 

These allusions show that to sing to labour is a very 
ancient, and, we may consequently infer, a very natural 
procedure. It is, in fact, at once an expression of the 
Jabourer’s feelings under the cheering influence of his 
employments—for all employment is, or ought to be, 
cheerful—and a means in itself of increasing that 
cheerfulness. Even the yo-ho of the mariner as he 
raises the anchor is an inspiriting sound, albeit it has 
no literary meaning. So also is the strange gabble of 
the oyster-dredgers, in our Firth of Forth, of which 
David Herd has been at the pains to set down some 
snatches in his Collection of Scottish Songs—though, 
without the music, its virtues can scarcely be guessed 
at, as the subjoined passage will show.* 


* Aberdour, Aberdeen, 
Grey claith to the green, 
Grey claith to the sands, 
Trip it, trip it through the lands ; 
Through lands, or if hare 
Hunt the dog frae the deer, 

Hunt the deer frae the dog, 
Waken, waken, Willie Tod, 
Willie Tod, Willie Tay, 
Cleckit in the month o” May, 
Month o’ May and Averile, 
Good skill o’ raisins, 
Jentlens and fentlens, 

Sry ory alie ; 


As want five men, 


‘<" aff the bing,* 


And the commons ve ing, 


And the commons o’ the se. 
Benedicite and that’s gude Latu, 


* Heap. 


The Scottish Highlanders still keep up their ancient 
fashion of singing to their work. When the women, 
for instance, assemble to assist each other in the do- 
mestic process of fulling or thickening cloth—called 
by them the Lwagh—they accompany their exertions 
with songs. According to Pennant, “twelve or four- 
teen women, divided into two equal numbers, sit down 
on each side of a long board ribbed lengthways, plac- 
ing the cloth on it : first they begin to work it back- 
wards and forwards with their hands, singing at the 
same time : when they have tired their hands, every 
female uses her feet for the same purpose, and six or 
seven pair of naked feet are in the most violent agita- 
tion, working one against the other: as by this time 
they grow very earnest in their labours, the fury of 
the song rises: at length it arrives at such a pitch 
that, without breach of charity, you would imagine a 
troop of demoniacs to have been assembled.” In the 
244th number of the Journal will be found a song in the 
Scottish dialect, descriptive of this process, and such 
as might be supposed to be sung by the women 
engaged in it. In the Highlands, at no distant 
date, hand-mills, called Querns, were very common. 
One of these utensils consisted of two stones, one 
revolving like an upper mill-stone above the other. It 
was placed on a cloth, and two women sat down to it, 
one on each side. They grasped alike a stick, by 
which the upper stone was quickly revolved. Corn, 
graddened, or burnt out of the ear, was put into a hole 
in the centre, and the meal came out at the edges upon 
the cloth. It employed two pair of hands four hours 
to grind a single bushel of corn. The process was thus 
very tedious and clumsy; but it was the only available 
means of grinding corn in a simple state of society, 
and the songs with which it was accompanied made it 
heartsome enough. With theseexplanations, the reader 
will be prepared to understand a song of pleasant 
domestic feeling composed by the late Mr Robert 
Jamieson, of Edinburgh, and published originally in 
his collection of “ Popular Ballads and Songs.” 

THE QUERN-LILT, 
The cronach* stills the dowie heart, 
The jurram stills the bairnie ; 
But the music for a hungry wame’s 
The grinding o’ the quernie. 
And loes me on my little quernie ! 
Grind the gradden,t grind it : 
‘We'll a’ get crowdie when it’s done, 
And bannocks steeve to bind it. 
The married man his joy may prize, 
The lover prize his arles ; 
But gin the quernie gang na round, 
They baith will soon be sar’less. 
Sae loes me, &c. 
The whisky gars the bark o’ life 
Drive merrily and rarely ; 
But gradden is the ballast gars 
It steady gang, and fairly. 
Then loes me, &c. 
Though winter steeks the door wi’ drift, 
And ower the ingle hings us, 
Let but the little quernie gae, 
We're blythe, whatever dings us. 
Then loes me, &c. 
And how it cheers the herd at e’en, 
And sets his heart-strings dirlin’, 
When, coming frae the hungry hill, 
He hears the quernie birlin! 
Then loes me, &c. 
Though sturt and strife, wi’ young and auld, 
And flytin’ but and ben be ; 
Let but the quernie play, they'll soon 
A’ lown and fidgin-fain be. 
Then loes me, &c. 


The Highland women also sang to the cows while 
milking them, not only for the sake of its cheering 
effect on themselves, but under an impression, similar 
to that of the oyster-dredgers, that the cow was 
thereby rendered the more willing to part with her 
milk. Mr Jamieson has written a song on this subject 
too, but, before presenting it, it is necessary to give 
the following prose note :—*On a very hot day in 
the beginning of autumn, the author, when a stripling, 
was travelling a-foot over the mountains of Lochaber, 
from Fort Augustus to Inverness ; and when he came 
to the house where he was to have breakfasted, there 
was no person at home, nor was there any place where 
refreshment was to be had nearer than Duris, which 
is eighteen miles from Fort Augustus. With this 
disagreeable prospect, he proceeded about three miles 
farther, and turned aside to the first cottage he saw, 
where he found a hale-looking, lively, tidy, little, 
middle-aged woman, spinning wool, with a pot on the 
fire, and some greens ready to be put into it. She 
understood no English, and his Gaelic was then by no 
means good, though he spoke it well enough to be in- 
telligible. She informed him that she had nothing in 
the house that could be eaten, except cheese, a little 
sour cream, and some whisky. On being asked, rather 


* A song of wailing for the dead. + Parched corn. 


sharply, how she could dress the 8 without meal, 
she good-humouredly told him that there was plenty 
of meal in the croft, pointing to some unrea 

that stood dead-ripe and dry before the door ; and if 
he could wait half an hour, he should have brose and 
butter, bread and cheese, bread and milk, or any thin 
else that he chose. To this he most readily assented, 
as well on account of the singularity of the proposal, 
as of the peeaey of the time ; and the good dame 
set with all possible expedition about her arduous un- 
dertaking. She first of all brought him some cream 
in a bottle, ye ‘He that will not work, neither 
shall he eat ; if he wished for butter, he must shake 
that bottle with all his might, and sing to it like a 
mavis all the time ; for unless he sang to it, no butter 
would come. She then went to the croft ; cut down 
some remy A burnt the straw to dry the grain ; rubbed 
the grain between her hands, and threw it up before 
the wind, to separate it from the ashes; ground it 
upon a quern ; sifted it ; made a bannock of the meal ; 
set it up to bake before the fire ; lastly, went to milk 
her cow, that was reposing during the heat of the day, 
and eating some outside cabbage leaves ‘ayont the 
hallan” She sang like a lark the whole time, varying 
the strain according to the employment to which it 
was adapted. In the meanwhile, a hen cackled under 
the eaves of the cottage ; two new-laid eggs were im- 
mediately plunged into the boiling pot ; and in less 
than half on hour, the poor, starving, faint, and way- 
worn minstrel, with wonder and delight, sat down to 
a repast, that, under such circumstances, would have 
been a feast for a prince.” 


THE DEY’S* SONG. 
Pbroo, pbroo! my bonnie cow, 
Pbroo, hawkie! ho, hawkie !f 
Ye ken the hand that’s kind to you, 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 


Your caufie’s sleepin’ in the pen, 
Pbroo, hawkie! ho, hawkie! 
He'll soon win to the pap again ; 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 
Pbroo, pbroo, &c. 
The stranger is come here the day, 
Pbroo, hawkie! ho, hawkie! 
‘We'll send him singin’ on his way ; 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 


The day is mecth and weary he, 
Pbroo, hawkie ! ho, hawkie ! 

While cozie in the bield were ye ; 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 

He'll bless your bouk+t when far away, 
Pbrov, hawkie! ho, hawkie ! 

And scaff and raff § ye aye shall hae ; 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 


Sic benison will sain] ye still, 
Pbroo, hawkie ! ho, hawkie; 

Frae cantrip, elf, and quarter ill ; 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 

The stranger's blessing’s lucky aye ; 
Pbroo, hawkie! ho, hawkie! 

We'll thrive, like hainet girss{] in May; 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 

Pbroo, pbroo, my bonnie cow ! 
Pbroo, hawkie! ho, hawkie ! 

Ye ken the hand that’s kind to you, 
Sae let the drappie go, hawkie. 


The negroes in the West Indies, who have naturally- 


a good deal of the musical faculty, are accustomed to 
sing to any labours in which many join, and which 
require simultaneous effort ; but we do not recollect 
having seen any of their ditties in print, excepting 
one in The Pirate, beginning, “ Thus said the captain 
to his gallant crew,” &c. and containing no allusion 
to labour. The world has been made aware by Mr 
Moore that the boatmen of the St Lawrence sing 
to their work, and that the effect is beautiful. Al- 
luding to one of their airs, he says, in descending 
from Kingston to Montreal, “I remember, when we 
have entered at sunset upon one of those beautiful 
lakes into which this river so grandly and unexpectedly 
opens, I have heard this simple air with a pleasure 
which the finest compositions of the first masters have 
never given me, and now there is not a note of it 
which does not recal to my memory the dip of our 
oars in the St Lawrence, the flight of our boat down 
the rapids, and all those new and fanciful impressions 
to which my heart was alive during the whole of this 
interesting voyage.” The air alluded to was that which 
he has made familiar in every drawing-room in the 
kingdom by his verses for it— 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time ; 

Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 

We'll sing at St Ann's our parting hymn; 

Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near, and the daylight’'s past! &c. 

It isremarkable how few labour songs exist amongst 
ourselves. In Ritson’s English Collection there is not 
one, nor is our Scottish anthology iv a very different 
case. Our living poets might surely venture upon less 

mising essays than that of supplying a variety of 
itties for the workshop—at least for those particular 
occupations which admit of singing in the course of 
them. ‘There is one modern bard who has thought of 
the thing, and produced one song, which has certainly 
the merit of containing some good and just thoughts, 
however unlikely it may be to gain popular accept- 


* A female attendant on cattle is so called. 
+ A familiar name for a cow in Scotland. 

+ Bulk—figure, or body. 

§ A share of whatever is to be had. 

1 Such blessing will save you still. 


 Spared grass. 
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ance—and with it we conclude our speculations for the 
present :-— 
THE WEAVER’S SONG. 
‘Weave, brothers, weave !—Swiftly throw 
The shuttle athwart the loom, 
And show us how brightly your flowers grow, 
That have beauty, but no perfume! 
Come, show us the rose, with a hundred dyes, 
The lily, that hath no spot ; 
The violet, deep as your true loves’ eyes, 
And the little forget-me-not! 
Sing, brothers, sing! weave and sing! 
’Tis good both to sing and to weave: 
*Tis better to work than live idle ; 
*Tis better to sing than to grieve. 
Weave, brothers, weave !—Weave, and bid 
The colours of sunset glow! 
Let grace in each gliding thread be hid, 
Let beauty about you blow! 
Let your skein be long, and your silk be fine, 
And your hands both firm and sure, 
And Time nor chance shall your work untwine, 
But all—like a truth—endure! 
So—sing, &c. 
Weave, brothers, weave !—Toil is ours ; 
But toil is the lot of men: 
One gathers the fruit, one gathers the flowers, 
One soweth the seed again ! 
There is not a creature, from England’s king 
To the peasant that delves the soil, 
That knows half the pleasure the seasons bring, 
If he have not his share of toil !* 
So—sing, &c. 


JUNCTION OF THE ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC OCEANS. 

THE project of joining the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans has excited attention almost since the dis- 
covery of the American continent, and there can be 
no doubt that it would have been carried into execu- 
tion long ere this, had the district in which the com- 
munication might be most conveniently made, been in 
the possession of almost any other European people 
than the Spaniards. As there now seems to be a 
prospect of the Anglo-Americans becoming the pos- 
sessors, or at least the rulers, of Mexico, the idea of 
uniting the Atlantic and Pacific may be regarded as 
less visionary than it has hitherto been. In fact, 
the project has been revived with some likelihood of 
its speedy accomplishment, and the line of route to 
be assumed has become a matter of discussion both in 
Britain and America. To help on the good cause, we 
offer the following sketch of the district through which 
the canal-cutting may be performed. 

The neck of land stretching as a connecting link 
between North and South America, embraces the part 
called the Isthmus of Panama, which is most southerly, 
Guatemala, and a portion of Mexico; on the east lies 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west the Pacific 
Ocean. By the intervention of rivers and lakes in 
various parts of the tract, nature has in some measure 
prepared the way for establishing a ship canal between 
the two seas. In the more northerly or Mexican 
portion, called the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the 
breadth of the land is one hundred and twenty miles. 
Here two rivers run in opposite directions, and these 
it is reported could be made navigable so far into the 
interior, as to render a canal of twenty miles alone 
sufficient to connect the two waters. If the Mexican 
Spaniards had possessed the smallest ingenuity or 
desire for improvement, they would have had this 
intermediate tract surveyed, and a canal formed, if at 
all practicable. As the matter stands, there is no 
existing survey in which any confidence can be placed, 
and therefore we are at a loss to know what are the 
difficulties to be overcome in the way of excavation 
or lockage. 

A plan which has found much more favour in the 
eyes of the world, as well as of scientific men, is that 
which would carry the line of communication through 
the lake of Nicaragua, which is situated in the middle 
of the neck, in an apparently convenient manner for 
forming part of a navigable channel between the two 
oceans. It extends about one hundred and twenty- 
three miles in length, about forty in breadth, and has 
almost every where a depth of, sixty, and often of 
ninety feet, so that it is admirably adapted for the 
purposes of navigation. This basin receives a 
number of streams, but the only visible issue of its 
waters is the river San Juan (St John), which flows 


from its south-eastern extremity into the Atlanti 

Ocean. On the north-west the. lake of Ni ~! 
communicates with another sheet of water called Lake 
Leon or Matiares, upwards of thirty-five miles in 
length, and nearly nin breadth, by means of a 
channel called the Rio Tapitapa, which is about twenty 
= length. og a —- from the Lake 
of Nicaragua to the Pacific is seventeen lish 
miles, and from Lake Leon tothaaune comaristteans 
less ; but we know not which is the most practicable 
route. “It would be an important service rendered 
to geography,” says an able writer,+ “would any person 
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endeavour to ascertain the levels on this line of road, 
and the physical obstacles it would be necessary to 
overcome, to form a water communication. It is 

i acing Pewabanerbratiye = a Pwr 
American government, or by a com the Uni 
Seeahos itt tab unven tines, tho enly-cocoventions: we 
have are from a Spanish manuscript, existing in the 
archives at and copied by Mr Thompson 
(in his work on that country), which states, that the 
engineer Don Manuel Galisteo executed a survey in 
1781, by means of a water level, from the Gulf of 
Papagayo in the Pacific, as far as the Lake of Nica- 
ragua ; and that the bottom of the lake was found to be 
forty-six Spanish feet above the level of the sea. The 
distance between the lake and the sea, at the proposed 
communication, is by this measurement 29,880 English 
yards, or fifteen geographical miles nearly ; and the 
greatest actual height of any part of the land is nine- 
teen feet above the level of the lake : thus we are assured 
of a grand natural reservoir of water at a sufficient ele- 
vation. But the practicability of a communication with 
the Pacific, either by this line or through the Lake of 
Leon, or with the Atlantic by the RioSan Juan, or some 
great transversal valley, is not yet ascertained with 
any certainty.” Here, then, in the first place, it will 
be necessary to cut a canal of seventeen miles length 
from the Lake of Ni to the Pacific, and as the 
land seems gradually to decline to the ocean, and is in 
no part more than nineteen feet above the level of the 
lake, this really seems a very insignificant under- 
taking. It is not to be compared for a moment with 
hundreds of works of the same kind executed in the 
United States, Great Britain, and other places. 

Our attention must next be drawn to the Rio San 
Juan, which flows from the Lake of Nicaragua to the 
Atlantic. In Colonel Galindo’s map, published in the 
journal above quoted, this stream appears to be about 
one hundred and twenty milesinlength. It is broken 
by falls, but, Mr Davis Hobinson informs us, is navigable 
for sloops throughout its whole length ; and Captain 
Phillips, a more recent authority, states that “ the 
river and lake are at present navigated by boats which 
are called bungoes (or, as we should call them, river 
barges), of about two tons burthen. I have seen a 
string of twelve or fourteen of these boats arrive in 
one day at San Juan de Nicaragua, from Granada, 
laden with hides, indigo, money, &c. If the stream is 
not strong enough to impede the passage of the bungoes 
at present, there can be little doubt of the success 
attendant on the introduction of steam-boats,” and so 
on.* But as the navigation of the river by small craft, 
such as are here mentioned, would not answer the 
intended purpose, it would be negessary to deepen the 
bed of the river, and to make a cut to avoid the falls. 
This would prove the heaviest part of the undertaking, 
and yet even this work is complotaly thrown into shade 
by many others for which bills are annually passed 
through the North American Congress. Judging 
from Colonel Galindo’s map, the length of the inland 
navigation here would be, 

English 
miles. 
From the Atlantic to the lake through theriverSanJuan 120 
canal 85 


Through the lake to the head of the 
The canal ° e ° 


17 


— 


Total ° 222 


In 1824, three companies in England, Holland, and 
the United States, were in terms with the govern- 
ment of Central America for executing this canal ; 
but the scheme was abandoned like many others cre- 
ated during that bubble period. It is now, however, 
pretty certain that the government of the North 
American Union will either carry through this work, 
= similar to it at a place which we shall now 

escribe. 


If appearances on the map alone were to be con- 
sulted, the Isthmus of Panama seems the spot marked 
out by nature for a junction of the two oceans. Here 
the neck of land that unites the two continents is 
narrowest, bei ae part only thirty miles across ; 
and here the chain of the Andes in two places sub- 
sides to a level with the land, so that a canal is quite 
practicable, provided the land itself do not rise to too 
great a height. “It will be seen,” says Mr Lloyd, to 
whose survey we feel ourselves indebted, “that the spot 
where the continent of America is reduced to nearl 
its narrowest limits, is also distinguished by a honk 
for a few miles of the t chain of mountains, which 
otherwise extends, with but few exceptions, to its ex- 
treme northern and southern limits, This combina- 
tion of circumstances points out the peculiar fitness of 
the Isthmus of Panama for the establishment of a 
communication across.”+ Mr Lloyd’s attention was 
chiefly directed to the practicability of a railroad along 
a level tract of country which lies between the mouth 
of the river Trinidad on the Atlantic side, and the 
town or river of Chorera on the Pacific side, a work 
which would certainly prove of great utility ; but a 
large ship canal is what the wants of the commercial 
world require. This can only be effected in this part 
by joining the head waters of the rivers here situated, 
which flow partly to the Atlantic and partly to the 
Pacific. The t is the Chagres, which empties 
itself into the Atlantic, after receiving the Trinidad, 
and many other streams. On the Pacific side, ‘he 
largest river is the Rio Grande, the upper part of 
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which approaches within about four miles of the Man- 
dinga or Obispo, a tributary of the Chagres. 
intervening country being nearly a level, presents no 
serious obstacle, so that a canal might be made 
to join the two streams, and thus the junction of the 
oceans is effected. The rivers, it is true, are too shallow 
for ships ; but Senor Gazo, an authority in these mat- 
ters, and many other persons, are of opinion that by 
deepening the bed of the Obispo, ay the canal 
from it to that point of the Rio Grande, where the 
latter stream becomes navigable for vessels’of small 
tonnage, the desired object would be effected. Still, 
as large vessels could not sail right across, the idea of 
a grand oceanic canal would be but imperfectly rea- 
lised. But surely there is nothing impracticable in 
rendering the Rio Grande navigable for large vessels ; 
and allowing that the canal were to be cut from the 
Chagres direct to it without interfering with the 
Obispo at all, the distance would only be twelve miles. 
The following interesting facts bearing on this a 
are from a work recently published. “ I have lately 
seen a letter from Mr Ferraud, the North American 
consul at Panama, to Mr Wheelwright, in which he 
says, that the distance from the Chagres to the Rio 
Grande is about twelve miles; that labourers are 
plenty in the country ; a thousand may be obtained at 
about two dollars per week ; that wood, limestone, 
and all materials for the completion of a canal, are to 
be found on the spot ; and that the country is nearly 
level.”* Here, then, we have labour cheap, material 
for a trifle, and a level country to cut ; what is wanted 
but English or American enterprise to carry thro 
the undertaking? To render the Chagres navigable 
at all seasons, it would be necessary to erect wears at 
certain places ; and to obviate an inconvenience occur- 
ing at its mouth, by which vessels drawing more than 
ro, feet of water cannot enter, Mr Lloyd informs 
us that the river might “ easily be connected with the 
bay of Limon,” where there is excellent and secure 
anchorage. The same writer describes some curious 
and interesting phenomena respecting the difference of 
level of the two oceans, by which it appears that the 
Pacific is several feet higher than the Atlantic, but 
this might be obviated for inland navigation by one or 
two ‘edie . 

Cupica, the most southerly portion of Panama, lying 
on the Pacific, is thought by Humboldt the most 
favourable point for connecting the two oceans by & 
navigable canal. At the distance of about fifteen 
miles inland, over a country perfectly level, or with a 
very gentle rise, we arrive at the river Naipi, a branch 
of the Atrato, which flows into the Atlantic. 

Farther to the south, that is, higher up the Atrato, 
there is a river called the San Juan de Chirambira, 
which flows to the Pacific. ‘The upper branches of 
the two rivers approach within ten or twelve miles of 
each other, at the sixth degree of noréh latitude. A 
quebrada or ravine stretches from the one to the 
other ; and it is a fact worthy of record, that this 
natural facility was taken advantage of by the priest 
of the neighbouring parish, who caused the Indians 
to dig a channel here, which, being subject to perio- 
dical inundations, boeame filled with water, and thus, 
forming a communication between the two rivers, 
united the two oceans at the same time. He must 
have been an enlightened ecelesiastic that curate of 
Novita, so the parish over which he presided was called. 
Through this channel, boats laden with cocoa have 
occasionally passed from sea to sea for more than half 
acentury. It is said that the canal might be easily 
enlarged by directing the course of some of the neigh- 
bouring rivers into it. In this case a line of (vat navi- 
gation could be more readily established bere than at 
any other place. But to render a canal ia the isthmus 
useful on a great scale, it must be what Humboldt 
calls “a canal of oceanic navigation.” It ought to 
admit ships large enough to trade between the Old and 
New World with advantage, for we have the example 
of the Caledonian Canal before us to prove, that 
ships can sail freely, speedily, and without d 
through an artificial channel, they will not proceed by 
such a course. We conclude, therefore, by saying, 
that if there is to be a canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, it must be on a gigantic scale, otherwise it 
need not be undertaken. 

The advantages which would be a from ae 
blishing ship-navigation across the isthmus, are 
vast and whee fo be individually pointed out. In 
the first place, they would be greater to the United 
States than to any other country, because by such a 
canal the voyage from all ports on the Atlantic side 
of North America, to all ports on the Pacific or west- 
ern side of both South and North America, would be 
shortened two-thirds, one-half, one-third, one-fourth, 
and so on, according to the situation of the place. 
From Britain, and all other ports of Europe snd 
Africa, the distance to the western coast of the New 
World would also be shortened, although, of course, 
not to the same extent in proportion to t)< length of 
the voyage. Allthat long and often ha4ssing vo 
round Cans Horn would be saved. It vould immensely 
shorter, the voyage between this ~ountry and China, 
an, many other parts of Asi» 98 well as Australia, 
and every port and island * the Pacific Ocean. On 
the United States it weld confer the same — 
tage, and in a much fgher We wish we 
data for calculati»g the amount of money which would 
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be saved to the shipping interest of Britain alone in 
one year, by means He this canal ; but such cannot yet 
be ined. We have no doubt, however, but that it 
would be lange enough to startle those who have not 
looked into the subject, and create surprise in all that 
ing as the junction of the Atlantic 
been so long delayed. 


such an unde 
and Pacific Oceans 


A SEAMAN’S TALE. 

LisTENING one evening to the conversation of the 
seamen during a passage made from Portsmouth to 
New York in the Juliana, in 1775, I heard them 
telling one another what were the respective causes 
which had sent them to sea. One of them, a very 
good-looking, well-mannered, and neatly dressed young 
man, on being asked what had made a sailor of him, 
replied smilingly, “Upon my word, it was a little 
stumble over a stone.” No further queries were put to 
him at the time, but my curiosity was so much excited 
by the young seaman’s words, as well as by the supe- 
rior cast of his looks and deportment, that I took an 
early opportunity to enter into conversation with him, 
and to ask him the particulars of his story. He told 
me as follows :— 


*My father, sir, is a humble tradesman in a small 
town in Dorsetshire, near to a sea-port of some mag- 
nitude, and there was I born and brought up. My 
father, whose name is Roger Alison, trained me to 
his own business of a joiner, and I continued at it till 
nearly eighteen, when an accident changed my whole 
prospects in life. The street of our town was narrow, 
and directly opposite to our shop was a little inn, kept 
by a Mr and Mrs Whitroe, whose only daughter Sally 
was nearly of my own age. We had from an early 
age entertained a strong partiality for one another; 
and as Sally had all the drudgery of drawing and 
serving the beer, it was my great amusement and 
delight at leisure hours to assist her in her toil. 
Though a sweet and well-formed girl, she was not 
strong, and was very grateful to me. In fact, we 
were declared lovers, as far as any body could be so at 
our age. But one day, when Sally required my assis- 
tance, I started like a deer from our own door to run 
across the street, stumbled, fell in the mud, and rent 
my clothes rather extensively. A great many people 
were then in the street and about the doors, and they 
set up »general laugh. As I rose, I saw a little smile 
even on Saily’s countenance. There was nothing very 
eruel in this, as it was plain that I was not hurt. 
But an exposure of this kind puts a young fellow 
sadly to the blush, particularly if he is just at that 
age when he begins to think himself a man. I slunk 
hastily back to our own huuse, and, like a great booby, 
sat brooding and blushing over the accident ; so much 
80, that, in the heat of my childish vexation, I packed 
up my clothes in a small bundle, and, without saying 
a word to any one, set off that night for Poole. By 
morning I got there, and finding a vessel on the point 
of sailing for the Newfoundland fishery, offered myself 
without wages, and was accepted. On the second 
gad I was far out of sight of my native Dorset- 
shire. ' 

Afver seeing the fishing over for the season, feeling 
a disinclination still to return to England, I got a 
passage to Marble-head, on the North American coasts, 
and there entered myself in a new vessel for a Levant 
voyage. ad began 2 like the And @ seaman, and 

uring this second vo applied myself, with the 
help of the mate, to the study of na: ae, in which 
I became a considerable proficient. returning to 
Marble-head from the Levant, I was paid my wages, 
which I laid out in books to complete me in na 
tion, and on clothes, as well as other necessaries. My 
third voyage was to the West Indies ; and when it was 
over, I entered on others from the same port, for the 
8 of about three years in all. During this time, 

people with whom I came in contact about the 
— had adopted the notion that I was a lad of good 
ly and breeding, which my decent style of dressing 
when on, shore, and also my behaviour, had pro- 
bably originated. I was admitted to the acquaintance 
of various respectable families of the place, and parti- 
cularly that of Mr Reade, an extensive and rather 
wealthy trader. This gentleman became my warm 
friend, and gave me the charge of rigging a new vessel 
of his that was soon to be launched, and of which I 
was to be chief mate. Mr Reade had three daughters, 
to whose — I was also freely admitted. Of these 
girls, Miss Ruth Reade was my favourite ; but I never 
van wis to think of her as a match for one like me. 
et, —s brought presents from my trips, I was 
— ost «unconsciously, always to make Ruth’s 
One day, Mr Reaie said to me, “Suppose I were to 


— one te new brig, do you think, Wil- 
Cx h 

[ayer 1 he ip ®t 

you will trust me with her.” “ Well” returned he 

come to my house this evening ; the rls want to see 

you,and then we can talk about it.” It forthe first time 


struck me, from Mr Reade’s manner on this secasion, 


that he had a thought of connecting me with his 
family, as well as with his vessel. I was punctual in 
my visit at night, and my suspicion was confirmed, on 
finding that the family contrived to leave me alone for 
a time with Ruth. I grew greatly agitated at the 
moment, and told the young lady that I felt suddenly 
unwell. She expressed great concern, and I took my 
leave, and went home to reflect on my situation. 

A connection with such a family as Mr Reade’s was 
beyond my most sanguine hopes as regarded my settle- 
ment in life, and the idea of being loved by the young 
and beautiful Ruth was so flattering, that at first I 
felt resolved to take advantage of the prize which for- 
tune seemed to hold out to me. But as I lay that 
night on my solitary bed, the image of my poor Sally, 
my own dear Sally, rose segues in my mind. The 
recollection of all our fondness for each other, from 
our very cradles, came fresh upon my memory, and 
with her remembrance came also that of my poor 
— weeping for their only child, who had cruelly 

eft them ignorant hitherto of his fate. I arose from 
my bed next morning in some measure a chan, 
being, resolute to ae without delay to England, and 
also to let the Reades know, if it proved necessary, 
that, for the sake of Sally Whitroe, I would go a dis- 
engaged man, ready to give her my hand, if I found 
that she loved me still, as I did her. When I saw 
Mr Reade, I told him of my determination about my 
parents, and he commended it ; but it was when I 
went to his house, and was again left alone with Ruth, 
that my trial came. I sat for some time silent, and 
the tears came to my eyes. Ruth also was silent, and 
her eye was also tearful. “Will you go then ?” she 
said at length in a soft voice. Still I could not find 
words to tell what I was resolved at heart to do. I 
only took her hand, and put it to my lips. “Suppose, 
William,” said she, “ you should write to your parents, 
and invite them to come to you. Tell them your 
ae are good ; and if they a to come, my 
ather will give you a vessel to go for them.” I saw 
now, that the longer I delayed to tell the sweet girl 
the whole truth, the more painful it would finally be. 
“Dear Miss Reade,” I said, “you know but part of 
my errand to England. I came now—I came re- 
solved to tell you all.” Here I stopped. “Oh! 
William,” cried Ruth hurriedly, “ you could not have 
an attachment to any one before leaving England ! 
You were so young!” My eyes remained fixed on 
the ground. “Oh! then it is so,” she continued, and 
a new flood of tears from her eyes threw me into the 
greatest distress. “Tell me all,” she said after a time ; 
“let me be your confidant at least.” 

I then told her my whole wy and ended by say- 
ing, “ Forgive me, dear Ruth, if on examining my 
heart I find that one I loved long ago still occupies 
the first place there.” “I have nothing to forgive, 
William,” she replied ; “I bad hoped that it was 
otherwise, for you are the first and only object on 
whom my own affections have been placed. But I 
esteem you the more for your constancy, and approve 
of what you propose to do.” We parted, and I pro- 
mised, at her anxious request, to write immediately on 
reaching England. 

Not many months afterwards, I found myself in 
Dorsetshire, and entering, with a beating heart, my 
native town. I had taken a postchaise for the last 

art of my journey, and was very well dressed, so that 
Yves not surprised that the landlord of the inn did 
not know me, although but four years had elapsed 
since my departure. I was at thé time of life, too, 
when a year or two make a great change. It was 
with a most anxious and trembling heart that I 
asked if Roger Alison was alive. “Oh yes,” said the 
landlord, quickly ; “ do you bring any news of his son 
Billy ? the poor old soul is almost killed with fear 
and anxiety about him.” “I have seen the young 
man you speak of, I believe,” said I. “Oh then,” 
cried the landlord, “ I must go instantly and tell old 
Roger.” I cried “ stop !” from a mixture of feelings, 
but the friendly landlord was off. The way between 
the inn and my father’s house was short. I ran to 
the window, and gazed in the direction. In a few 
minutes I saw my good father hurrying towards me 
as fast as his limbs could carry him. He did not 
know me. “Oh, sir, you have seen my son? Where 
is my poor boy!” “ Father! do you not know me ?” 
We sank into each other’s arms, and had scarcely 
parted from that embrace, when my mother also 
entered the room. My father had entreated and 
desired her to stay at home till he brought her the 
tidings which might have come, but she could not 
remain, and now made her way into the room, exclaim- 
ing, “ I must see the gentleman who has seen my son.” 
I stepped forward, crying, “ My dearest mother !” and 
she immediately fainted away. 

Soon after, escorted by all the neighbours, who had 
— about the inn door, I in re-entered the 

use where I was born. Hitherto not a word had 
escaped my lips about Sally, but as soon as I was 
alone with my father and mother, I asked for their 
opposite = bours. My father answered that Mr 
and Mrs Whitroe had that day gone to a little dis- 
tance from the town on a visit. Sally was not men- 
tioned, but there was an expression in the countenances 
of my parents which went to my very heart. They 
told me no more, till, being able to bear suspense no 
longer, i asked forSally. “Oh! William,” exclaimed 
my mother, “ have you then heard nothing of that 
poor lost girl?” “ Lost !”’ I cried, starting to my feet ; 

lost !—how ? where ’—tell me at once—put me out 


of suspense !” “ Be calm, my dear William,” said m 
father ; “ your mother has spoken rashly. Sit 4 
and I will tell you the whole.” 

My father now began thus :—‘ From that hour 
when you left us, my son, Sally Whitroe was incon- 
solable. She took to her bed, and refused all nourish- 
ment, or at least would not take enough to sustain 
life in any one. I need scarcely say, William, that 
both her parents and i mother and I had seen how 
much you were attached to each other, and often had 
we rejoiced in private over the hope of seeing you 
united. Her father and myself had each been left 
with some little patrimonies, and we had added to its 
amount; and the thought that you, our only children, 
would enjoy our means when we were gone, was very 
pleasing to us. We were not surprised at the effect 
of your departure on Sally, but her condition was ve 
alarming to her parents. At length, when our inqui- 
ries were so far successful as to reveal to us that you 
had gone from Poole to the Newfoundland fishing, 
the tidings were communicated to Sally. She started 
from her bed. ‘Oh! thank God, she said, ‘is my 
dear William heard of at last ? I assured her that 
such was the case, and that you would surely come 
back when the fishing ended, or at least write to us. 
[How my heart -smote me for my cruelty as my father 
said this!] Sally recovered rapidly after this period, 
and was soon able to go about ; but there was still a 
_— degree of anxiety about her looks and manner. 

Ter parents thought they would please her and do 
her good by giving up the business which they pur- 
sued, and which brought her into too much stir and 
noise. ‘Can you do this without losing money and 
hurting your interests ? was the good girl’s question 
to her father. ‘ We can, Sally,’ said he, ‘ and I have 
often thought of it before’ ‘ Then, replied Sally, ¢ it 
will gratify me much. I wish to have a little leisure 
to improve myself, and acquire a few accomplishments, 
for I know well that William will be improving him- 
self wherever he is, and I would make myself worthy 
of him—if indeed he ever come back to me.’ 

In truth, my dear son, all the poor girl’s thoughts 
were still about you. Her parents commenced the 
linen-draper business, and Sal pees herself to the 
cultivation of her mind, and the acquisition of many 
little female accomplishments. Every day she came 
and sat for an hour with your mother and me, talking 
about you, and you only. At last she heard of a young 
lady, of respectable family, whe was going to France 
to complete her education at a convent. Sally ex- 
a a strong wish to accompany her, and Mr 

Whitroe was prevailed upon to agree to her wish, 
Within six months after you left us, she and her com- 
panion set out for Monteville in Normandy, and they 
were accompanied thither by Mrs Whitroe and by 
ei mother, who thought the journey would do her 

ealth good. Sally’s last parting words to your mother 
were, to send the intelligence of your arrival to her 
immediately, or whatever tidings might come from 

ou. 
4 Great was our disappointment, my dear William, 
when the captain of the Newfoundland fishing-vessel, 
on being nt at, told us that you had left him 
and gone to Virginia. We dared not tell the truth 
to Sally, but wrote to her that you had written to say 
that you were going to stay abroad some time longer 
for self-improvement. e, moreover, said that you 
had sent kind messages to her, and that your wish was 
to make yourself deserving of her. This deception we 
had to repeat during the two years that she was away. 
At the end of that time she returned, bringing with 
her a Miss Simon, a youn _ of Plymouth, who 
had been her friend abroad. las! Sally was not 
long, as we had feared, in asking us to permit her 
to read the letters of her ‘ dear William. The ques- 
tion afflicted us so much that it was vain to think of 
longer concealing the truth. ‘I feared this, said 
ly, with tears ; but after a time she comforted us, 
saying, ‘ I am assured we shall yet see him again. 
ut, had improved herself so much, that she was 
regarded as a most accomplished girl, and people in 
the neighbourhood who had never noticed her before, 
were now happy to have her in their circle. A young 
clergyman proposed for her, but, my dear William, 
Sally told him ‘her heart was with you 7 and when 
he said you were a dead, she replied, that ‘ her 
affections were then with you in the grave.” After 
the departure of her friend Miss Simon, she spent 
her whole time in some quiet employments, till she 
received a summons to go to Plymouth, according to 
a promise made, and be her friend’s bridesmaid, on 
her union with Captain Toulcher, an officer in the 
army. She went to Plymouth accordingly, but she 
did not return. In place of herself there came a 
letter from her to her parents, announcing that Cap- 
tain Toulcher had received a ee in a regiment 
then —= North America, that Mrs Toulcher was 
going with him, and that she had resolved to accom- 
Py om ; for she was sure that she would find you 
in that country, and be the happy means of restoring 
zone your parents. Mr and Mrs Whitroe were at 
greatly distressed, but 7 could not remedy 
the matter, as Sally had sailed imfnediately on writing. 
Her father, therefore, sent after her a letter of credit 
on certain merchants in New York. We have not 
yet heard from her, as all this happened but a short 
time back.” 

My father here closed his narration. I was s0 
deeply impressed with Sally’s constancy, that I was 
for starting immediately in pursuit of her. But a 
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little reflection made me more patient. Besides, Mr 
and Mrs Whitroe came to me, and treated me like a 
beloved son. At the entreaties of all, I to stay 
till a letter came from Sally. The interval I employed 
in writing to Miss Reade, —_ her the whole story, 
and engaging her to find out and be kind to my Sally. 
When the latter at length wrote, announcing her 
arrival in New York, I again bade adieu to my wy 
and friends. Thinking it dishonourable in an English 
seaman to be an idle spectator in an English ship, I 
engaged with the captain of this vessel to work my 
out, and here I am on my way to New York. 

I was delighted with the spirited handsome fellow, 
who thus told me his story, and I thought to myself 
that it was no wonder two fine girls should have loved 
him so. In America, I afterwards learnt, he found 
and married his constant Sally. As for Ruth Reade, 
a creature so kind-hearted as she could not but be 
happy in life, though her first affections were not 
rewarded as they deserved. 

[The above story is transcribed, with only some 
alterations in language, from the same manuscript 
volume to which we were indebted for the Adventure 
of « Canadian Trader, inserted in last number ; the 
said volume having been the genuine composition of a 
gentleman who was engaged as a British officer in the 
American war of independence.] 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A POINT IN SHOPKEEPING. 

Except in London, and in a few of the larger pro- 
vincial towns in England, the best modes of constructing 
and laying out shops attractively are little understood. 
The chief point in the London shop system is accessi- 
bility. There must be perfect facility of access. A 
very small obstacle would be considered injurious. A 
shop approachable by steps would be placed at a serious 
disadvantage in comparison with one level with the 
street, and in point of fact few London shops have 
steps at the door. The principle which guides the 
objection to steps rests on a well-defined feeling. The 
persons who visit shops may be divided into two classes 
—those who go with a deliberate intention to buy, and 
those who are inclined to buy something, but are not 
very sure if the shop which they enter possesses the 
kind of thing they would like. ‘This latter class is by 
far the most numerous, and it is to them that the shop- 
keeper must in the main look for support. His art, 
therefore, consists, first, in rendering the exterior 
of his shop attractive, and, second, in rendering it 
perfectly easy of access. Inasmuch as a small pebble 
at the margin of a brook will divert the course of the 
stream, so will a small obstacle at the door of a shop 
turn aside a customer. The entrance ought to be 
so convenient that the passenger should slide in al- 
most imperceptibly, as if drawn insensibly into a 
whirlpool. One instant, he is in the street; and the 
next, before he knows rightly what he is about, he 
should be alongside the counter. Thus, his half formed 
notion that he wishes to buy something, must not be 
impeded by steps. His purpose is not sufficiently 
strong to encounter the trouble of mounting an eleva- 
tion ; and, besides, steps tend very much to cut off his 
retreat, should he not find what he is in quest of. 
There is a feeling about him, that, by mounting steps, 
he would show his determination to buy, and that fhe 
should have some difficulty in coming out again with 
any de of decency if he did not make a purchase— 
all which is most injurious to the interests of the 
shopkeeper who has heedlessly planted himself at the 
top of a stair, or who has even not more than two or 
three steps at his door. Reader, if you are about to 
set up a shop, take care to have it constructed right 
slick off from the trottoir. No steps! 

GRANITE. 

One of the finest kinds of granite which is any 
where to be met with, exists to an incalculable extent 
at Kingston, on the sea-shore, a few miles from Dub- 
lin. It is a composition of sparkling crystals black 
and white, but the white predominating. Nothing 
can exceed this beautiful stone in hardness and dura- 
bility ; and it is therefore exceedingly suitable for the 
erection of public edifices requiring imperishable ma- 
terials, We should suppose that this or Aberdeen 
granite, both being alike excellent, might with great 
advantage be employed in the construction of the new 
House of Parliament. The public edifices of London 
are in general built with a species of freestone, which 
is too easily destroyed by the atmosphere. 


RAILWAY SLEEPERS. 

In speaking of granite, we are reminded of rather 
an important fact connected with the laying down of 
lines of railway. The iron rails in the line betwixt 
Dublin and Kingston were at first laid u uare 
and substantial granite blocks or sleepers cout after a 
trial it was found, that, from the unyielding quality 
of the blocks, the vehicles were injured in their rapid 
transit, and, besides, the noise made by the train was 
too great to be comfortably endured. e blocks were 
consequently raised and thrown aside ; they are seen 
scattered along the sides of the way. The rails are 
now laid upon wooden beams, placed longitudinally 
beneath them, and giving support, not at points like 
stone sleepers, but from end to end of the rails, or 
continuously throughout. At certain intervals, the 


beams on the two sides are connected by cross bars of 
wood. Since this arran nt was adopted, the train 
sweeps along the line with smoothness and velocity, 
there being no jarring of parts, and as little noise as 
could reasonably be expected. It might prove of con- 
sequence for railway companies to take this fact into 
consideration when determining whether they will 
adopt stone or wooden sleepers. 


ARAGO’S LIFE OF WATT. 


Tue Eloge, or Memoir of James Watt, addressed to the 
French Academy of Sciences, by M. Arago, the secre- 
tary of that distinguished institution, has been trans- 
lated into English, and recently laid before the public 
in an accessible form.* Asa piece of biography, it has 
little or no merit, for a number of important facts in 
Watt’s life are omitted ; and the style of the work from 
first to last is high-sounding and insubstantial, and 
therefore inappropriate in narrating the career of a 
man of plain practical science. As a running and 
frequently eloquent commentary, however, on the 
successive discoveries of Watt, particularly his Fas 
works in connection with the steam-engine, the Eloge 
of Arago possesses no small degree of interest. 

It will be recollected that the stupendous inventions 
of Watt were at first received with great indifference, 
and even strenuously opposed. When alluding to this 
fact, so disgraceful to us asa nation, M. Arago makes 
the following animated comments :—* Thus, then, was 
the steam-engine completed. The improvements it 
received from Watt are evident, and of their immense 
utility there cannot be a doubt. You will, therefore, 
anticipate, that it would a displace, as a 
draining apparatus, the comparatively ruinously ex- 

nsive machines of Newcomen. This, however, was 

ar from being the case. ‘The author of a discovery 
has always to contend with those whose interests may 
be affected, with the obstinate partisans of whatever 
is ancient, and, finally, with those who are jealous— 
and these three classes united form (must we confess 
it ?) the great majority of the public. Yet, to avoid 
a paradoxical result, I leave out of my calculation all 
those who had double motives. It is time alone that 
can disunite and scatter this phalanx of opponents. 
Nor will time alone do it. They must be energetically 
and unceasingly attacked, and the means used must 
be varied, as is done by the chemist, whom experience 
has taught that the complete solution of certain com- 
pounds requires the successive employment of several 
acids. The strength of character and firmness of 
purpose which in the long run defeat the most wily 
intrigues, are seldom united with an inventive genius. 
Watt, were it necessary, might be quoted as a con- 
vincing proof of the fact. His grand invention and 
most felicitous conception, that steam might be con- 
densed in a vessel quite separated from the cylinder 
in which the mechanical action is going forward, was 
completed in the year 1765 ; and in two years, scarcely 
any progress was made to try its applicability upon 
the great scale. At length, however, his friends put 
him in communication with Dr Roebuck, the founder 
of the great establishment at Carron, so celebrated 
even at the present time. The engineer and the pro- 
jector now associated themselves together, Watt 
yielding to him two-thirds of his patent. A machine 
was speedily constructed upon the new principles ; it 
confirmed all the anticipations of theory ; its success 
was complete, although, in the mean time, Dr Roe- 
buck’s fortune was injured. The invention of Watt 
would, without doubt, have repaired it ; all that was 
required,. was to apply to money-lenders ; but our 
brother associate thought it more simple to renounce 
his discovery and to change his career.” He enga 
himself for several years as a surveyor of canals, im- 
prover of harbours, &c. in Scotland. 

“Were I now for an instant to forget my duties as 
the organ of the Academy, and to aim at producing a 
smile rather than insisting upon important truths, the 
fact before us would supply the materials of a striking 
contrast. I might adduce not a few authors, who, at 
our weekly meetings, are wont to demand, with all 
their heart and might, leave to communicate the 
solitary remark, the trifling reflection, the hasty note 
which was conceived and written the previous evening. 
I might represent them cursing their destiny, when 
our laws, or the priority of another’s communication, 
postponed their r for a week ; although they have 
the guarantee of the paquet cacheté being deposited in 
our archives. On the other hand, we see the great 
inventor of a machine destined to constitute an epoch 
in the annals of the world, submit, without a murmur, 
to the stupid neglect of capitalists, and apply his 
superior genius for eight years to the preparation of 
plans, to the making of surveys, to troublesome cal- 
culations of levelling, and to measurements of masonry. 
How strikingly does this exhibit the serene character, 
the subdued ambition, and the true modesty, of Watt ! 
But, indifference such as this, however noble its causes, 
was not devoid of blame. It is not without reason 
that society stamps with its reprobation those who 
withdraw from circulation the gold hoarded in their 
coffers. And is that individual less culpable who 
deprives his country, his fellow-citizens, and the age in 
which he lives, of the treasures a thousand-fold more 
valuable, which are the products of the mind ; who 
retains for himself alone those immortal discoveries, 
the sources of the noblest and purest delights of the 
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soul ; and who does not bestow on the artisan mecha- 
nical contrivances which may indefinitely muitiply the 
products of industry, which may diminish, to the profit. 
of civilisation and humanity, the effects of the inequa- 
lities of our lot, and which may ere long afford us the 
satisfaction of visiting the hamblest dwellings, without 
discovering the heart-rending spectacle of fathers of 
families, and wretched children of both sexes, asei- 
milated to the brutes, and hurrying prematurely to 
the tomb ! 
Towards the commencement of the year 1774 (after 
what we must call the indifference of Watt was over- 
come), he formed a connection with Mr Boulton of 
Soho, near Birmingham, a gentleman equally distin- 
guished by his knowledge of the arts and his enter- 
rising spirit. The two friends applied to Parliament 
‘or prolongation of the privilege, for Mr Watt’s patent 
was dated in the year 1769, and had only a few years 
torun. The introduction of the bill gave rise to an 
animated discussion. ‘The celebrated mechanist thus 
writes to his aged father, in a letter, dated London, 
May 8, 1775 :—‘ After a series of violent and various 
opposition, I have at last got an act of Parliament. 
he affair has been attended with great expense and 
anxiety ; and without many friends of great interest, 
I should never have been able to have carried it 
through, as many of the most powerful people in the 
House of Commons opposed it.’ I was curious to learn 
to what class of society those members of Parliament 
belonged, to whom Mr Watt alludes, and who refused 
to the man of genius a small fraction of that wealth 
which he was about to create. Conceive my surprise, 
when I learned that at their head stood the celebrated 
Burke! Is it then the fact, that a man — = 
to a thought, may possess extensive knowledge 
and sterling honesty, be pre-eminently endowed with 
oratorical talents to move and carry along with him 
political assemblies, and yet be wanting in plain com- 
mon sense ?” 

Watt fortunately outlived these rebuffs. From the 
establishment at Soho, his improved engines were dis- 
persed over the country, especially Cornwall; the firm 
of Boulton and Watt receiving the value of the third 
part of the coal which was saved by the use of the ma- 
chines. “ And we may judge of the commercial impor- 
tance of the invention by the fact, that in the single 
mine of Chacewater, where three pumps were employed, 
the proprietors thought it worth their while to pur- 
chase the rights of the inventors, at the price of 
L.2500 per annum for each engine. Thus, in a single 
establishment, the substitution of the condenser 
effected in fuel alone a reduction in expense of more 
than L.7500 per annum. On the expiration of the 
term to which his patent had been extended, namely, 
the beginning of the year 1800, Mr Watt withdrew 
himself entirely from business.” 

While in retirement in the decline of life, Watt 
did not allow his faculties to slumber ; ke was jealous 
of any decline in his mental capacity. “At one time 
(says M. Arago) our associate i med that his facul- 
ties were declining, and, in et pw with the seal he 
had adopted (an eye surrounded with the word obser- 
care), he determined to satisfy his doubts by making 
observations on himself; and, ‘accordingly, when up- 
wards of seventy years of age, he determined to select 
some kind of study on which he might try his powe 
and for a time was in despair, because he could fin 
no subject that was new to him. At length he thought 
upon the Anglo-Saxon tongue, which is a difficult lan- 

nage ; and immediately it became the subject of the 

esired experiment, when the facility with which he 
mastered it soon convinced him there was no ground 
for his apprehensions.” He thus busied himself in 
various useful and entertaining pursuits til] near the 
period of his lamented death in [si9. 

We cannot do better than conclude these sketches of 
the career of this illustrious individual by quoting M. 
Arago’s observations on the encouragement given in 
England to men of science :—“ The peerage isin England 
the first of dignities, the highest of rewards ; and you 
will naturally suppose that Watt was created a peer. So 
far was this from being the case, that it was never even 
thought of! Were we to speak the truth, we should 
say, so much the worse for the . Such a neglect, 
however, in a nation so justly proud of its illustrious 
men, could not but greatly astonish me. When I 
inquired into the cause of this neglect, what think you 
was the response? Those dignities of which you 
speak, I was told, are reserved for naval and military 
ofticers, for influential members of the House of Com- 
mons, and for members of the aristocracy. ‘It is not 
the custom,’ it was said, and I quote the very phrase, 
‘to grant these honours to scientific and literary men, 
to artists or engineers!’ I well knew it was not the 
custom in the reign of Queen Anne, because Newton 
was never a peer of England. But after a century 
and a half of progress in science and philosophy, whe 
all of us, within the short span of life, have por mo- 
narchs banished, forsaken, proscribed, and replaced 
upon their thrones by mere soldiers of fort<ne, who 
have hewn out their renown by their swo-4s, surely I 
might be permitted to hope that the tne had passed 
when it would be attempted to divi men into exelu- 
sive classes ; that, at all events. * would not be de- 
clared openly, and in the sty¥ of the inflexible code 
of the Pharaohs. Whaterér may be your services, 
your virtues, or your quirements, not one of you 
shall ever rise above the level of your caste. Such 


@ senseless custom (since custom it is) should no 


longer be permitted to disfigure the institutions of 
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better things of the future. 
ae akaes of destruction 
of 


of our ion, shall occupy, in 
the glace hich 3 reason and sound sense have 
even now assigned to it. 

The feeling which dictates these remarks is doubt- 
; but we nevertheless think that there would 
have been something odd in making Watt a peer. A 

being a kind of reward which took its rise in 

The middle ages, is quite a suitable reward for any dis- 
tinetion in things which remind one of those ages, as 
estruction, for example, or the squab- 
bles which we consider as government. But the dis- 
tinction of Watt arose from things which appertain 
to an advanced and enlightened , and its rewards 
should be of an appropriate kind—certainly not a 
hereditary title. ¢ 


SLEEPY HOLLOW. 

[BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT.]* 
Havre pitched my tent, probably for the remainder of 
my days, in the neighbourhood of Sleepy Hollow, I am 
tem to give some few particulars concerning that 
spell bound region ; especially as it has risen to historic 

, under the pen of my revered friend and 
master, the sage historian of the New Netherlands. 
Besides, I find the very existence of the place has been 
held in question by many; who, judging from its odd 
name, and from the odd stories current among the 
vulgar concerning it, have rashly deemed the whole to 
bea fanciful creation, like the Lubber Land of mariners. 
I must confess there is some apparent cause for doubt, 
im consequence of the’ colouring given by the worthy 
Diedrich to his descriptions of the Hollow ; who, in this 
instance, has departed a little from his usually sober if 
not severe style ; beguiled, very probably, by his predi- 
lection for the haunts of his youth, and by a certain 
lurking taint of romance, whenever any thing connected 
with the Dutch was to be described. I shall endeavour 
to make up for this amiable error, on the part of my 
venerable and venerated friend, by presenting the 
reader with a more precise and statistical account of the 
Hollow ; though I am not sure that I shall not be prone 
to lapse, im the end, into the very error I am speaking 
of, so potent is the witchery of the theme. 

I believe it was the very peculiarity of its name, and 
the idea of something mystic and dreamy connected 
with it, that first led me, in my boyish ramblings, into 
Sleepy Hollow. The character of the valley seemed to 
answer to the name; the slumber of past ages appa- 
rently reigned over it ; it had not awakened to the stir of 
improvement, which had put all the rest of the world in 
a bustle. Here reigned good old long-forgotten fashions; 
the men weze in homespun garbs, evidently the pro- 
duct of their own farms, and the manufacture of their 
own wives; the wemen were in primitive short-gowns 
and petticoats, with the venerable sun-bonnets of Hol- 
land origin. The lower yart of the valley was cut up 
into small farms, each consisting of a little meadow and 
corn-field; an orchard of sprawling, gnarled apple- 
trees, and a garden, where the rose, the marigold, and 
the hollyhock, were permitted to skirt the domains of 
the capacious cabbage, the aspiring pea, and the portly 
pumpkin. Each had its prolific little mansion, teeming 
with children, with an old hat nailed against the wall 
for the house-keeping wren; a motherly hen, under a 
coop on the grass-plot, clueking to keep around her a 
brood of vagrant chickens ; a cool stone-well, with the 
moss-eovered bucket suspended to the long balancing 
pole, according to the antediluvian idea of hydraulics ; 
and its spinning-wheel humming within doors, the 
patriarchal music of home manufacture. 

The Hollow at that time was inhabited by families 
which had existed there from the earliest times, and 
which, by frequent intermarriage, had become so inter- 
woven as to make a kind of natural commonwealth. 
As the families had grown larger, the farms had grown 
smaller, every new ———_ requiring a new sub- 
division, and few thinking of swarming from the native 
hive. In this way, that happy golden mean had been 
Produced, so much extolled by the poets, in which there 
was no gold, and very little silver. One thing which 
doubtless contributed to keep up this amiable mean, 
was a general repugnance to sordid labour. The sage 
inhabitants of Sleepy Hollow had read in their Bible, 
which was the only book they studied, that labour was 
originally inflicted upon man asa punishment of sin ; 
they — it, therefore, with pious abhorrence, and 
never humiliated themselves to it, but in cases of 
extremity. There seemed, in fact, to be a league and 
covenant against it, throughout the Hollow, as against 
& common enemy. Was any one compelled, by dire 
Iecessity, to repair his house, mend his fences, build a 

or get in a harvest, he considered it a great evil, 
that estitled him to call in the assistance of his friends. 
He acconingly proclaimed a “ bee,” or rustic 
ing, wheretyon all his neighbours hurried to his aid 
like faithful atios ; attacked the task with the desperate 
energy of lazy mes eager to overcome a job; and when 
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it roe an meee fell to eating and drinking, fi 

and dancing, for very joy so great an amount 
labour had been vanquished with so little sweating of 
the brow. 

Yet let it not be supposed that this worthy com- 
munity was without its periods of arduous activity. Let 
but a flock of wild pigeons fly across the valley, and all 
Sleepy Hollow was wide awake in an instant. The 
pigeon season had arrived! Every gun and net was 
forthwith in requisition. The flail was thrown down on 
the barn floor; the spade rusted in the garden; the 

lough stood idle in the furrow; every one was to the 
ill-side and stubble-field at day-break, to shoot or 
entrap the pigeons, in their periodical migrations. 

So, likewise, let but the word be given that the shad 
were ascending the Hudson, and the worthies of the Hol- 
low were to be seen launched in boats upon the river, 
setting great stakes, and stretching their nets, like gigan- 
tic spider-webs, half across the stream, to the great an- 
noyance of navigators. Such are the wise provisions of 
nature, by which she equalises rural affairs. A laggard 
at the plough is often extremely industrious with the 
fowling-piece and fishing-net ; and whenever a man is an 
indifferent farmer, he is apt to be a first-rate sportsman. 
For catching shad and wild pigeons, there were none 
throughout the country to compare with the lads of 
Sleepy Hollow. ‘ 

As I have observed, it was the dreamy nature of the 
name that first beguiled me, in the holiday rovings of 
boyhood, into this sequestered region. I shunned, how- 
ever, the populous parts of the Hollow, and sought its 
retired haunts, far in the foldings of the hills, where the 
Pocantico * winds its wizard stream,” sometimes silently 
and darkly, through solemn woodlands; sometimes spark- 
ling between grassy borders, in fresh green meadows ; 
sometimes stealing along the feet of rugged heights, under 
the balancing sprays of beech and chestnut trees. A 
thousand crystal springs, with which this neighbourhood 
abounds, sent down from the hill-sides their whimpering 
rills, as if to pay tribute to the Pocantico, In this stream 
I first essayed my unskilful hand at angling. I loved to 
loiter along it, with rod in hand, watching my float as it 
whirled amid the eddies, or drifted into dark holes, under 
twisted roots and sunken logs, where the largest fish are 
apt to lurk. I delighted to follow it into the brown re- 
cesses of the woods; to throw by my fishing gear, and 
sit upon rocks beneath towering oaks and clambering 
grape-vines ; bathe my feet in the cool current, and listen 
to the summer breeze playing among the tree-tops. My 
boyish fancy clothed all nature around me with ideal 
charms, and peopled it with the es, beings I had read 
of in poetry and fable. Here it was I gave full scope to 
my incipient habit of day-dreaming, and to a certain 
propensity to weave up and tint sober realities with my 
own whims and imaginings, which has sometimes made 
life a little too much like an Arabian tale to me, and this 
“ working-day world” rather like a region of romance. 

The great gathering-place of Sleepy Hollow, in those 
days, was the church. It stood outside of the Hollow, 
near the great highway; on a green bank, shaded by 
trees, with the Pocantico sweeping round it, and omptying 
itself into aspacious mill-pond. At that time the Sleepy 
Hollow church was the only place of worship for a wide 
neighbourhood. It was a venerable edifice, partly of 
stone and partly of brick, the latter having been brought 
from Holland in the early days of the province, before the 
arts in the New Netherlands could aspire to such a fabri- 
cation. On a stone above the porch were inscribed the 
names of the founders, Frederick Filipsen, a mighty 
patroon of the olden time, who reigned over a wide ex- 
tent of this neighbourhood, and held his seat of power at 
Yonkers; and his wife, Katrina Van Courtlandt, of the 
no less potent line of the Van Courtlandts of Croton, who 
lorded it over a great part of the Highlands. 

The capacious pulpit, with its wide-spreading sound- 
ing- board, were likewise early importations from Holland ; 
as also the communion table, of massive form and curious 
fabric. The same might be said of a weather-cock, 
perched on the top of the belfry, and which was consi- 
dered orthodox in all windy matters, until a small prag- 
matical rival was set np, on the other end of the church, 
above the chancel. This latter bore, and still bears, the 
initials of Frederick Filipsen, and assumed great airs in 
consequence. The usual contradiction ensued that al- 
ways exists among church weather-cocks, which can 
never be brought to agree as to the point from which the 
wind blows, having doubtless acquired, from their posi- 
tion, the propensity to schism and controversy. 

Behind the church, and slop*ig up a gentle acclivity, 
was its capacious burying-ground, in which slept the 
earliest fathers of this rural neighbourhood. Here were 
tombstones of the rudest sculpture, on which were in- 
scribed, in Dutch, the names and virtues of many of the 
first settlers, with their portraitures curiously carved in 
similitude of cherubs. oe rows of grave-stones, side 
by side, of similar names, but various dates, showed that 
generation after generation of the same families had fol- 
lowed each other, and been garnered together in this last 
gathering-place of kindred. 

Let me speak of this quiet grave-yard with all due 
reverence, for I owt it amends for the heedlessness of my 
boyish days. I blush to acknowledge the thoughtless 
frolic with which, in company with other whipsters, I 
have sported within. its sacred bounds, during the inter- 
vals of worship; chasing butterflies, plucking wild-flowers, 
or vieing with each other who could leap over the tallest 
tomb-stones, until checked by the stern voice of the 
sexton. 

The congregation was, in those days, of a really rural 
character. City fashions were as yet unknown, or un- 
regarded, by the country people of the neighbourhood. 
Steam-boats had not as yet confounded town with 
country. A weekly market-boat from Tarrytown, the 
“ Farmer's Daughter,” navigated by the worthy Gabriel 
Requa, was the only communication between all these 
parts and the metropolis. A rustic belle in those days 
considered a visit to the city in much the same light as 


one of our modern fashionable ladies regards a visit to 
Europe ; an event that may possibly take place once in 
the course of a lifetime, but to be hoped for, rather than 
expected. Hence the array of the congregation was 
chiefly after the primitive ions existing in vy 
Hollow ; or if, by chance, there was a departure from the 
Dutch sun-bonnet, or the apparition of a bright gown of 
flowered calico, it caused quite a sensation throughout 
the church. As the dominie generally preached by the 
hour, a bucket of water was providently placed on a 
bench near the door, in summer, with a tin cup beside 
it, for the solace of those who might be athirst, either 
from the heat of the weather, or the drouth of the ser- 


mon. 

Around the it, and behind the communion-table, 
sat the elders the church, reverend, grey-headed, 
leathern-visaged men, whom I regarded with awe, as so 
many apostles, They were stern in their sanctity, kept 
a vigilant eye upon my giggling companions and myself, 
and shook a rebuking finger at any boyish device to re- 
lieve the tediousness of compulsory devotion. Vain, 
however, were all their efforts at vigilance. Scarcely 
had the preacher held forth for half an hour, on one of 
his interminable sermons, than it seemed as if the drowsy 
influence of Sleepy Hollow breathed into the place: one 
by one the congregation sank into slumber ; the sancti- 
fied elders leaned back in their pews, spreading their 
handkerchiefs over their faces, as if to keep off the flies ; 
while the locusts in the neighbouring trees would spin 
out their sultry summer notes, as if in imitation of the 
sleep-provoking tones of the dominie. 

I have thus endeavoured to give an idea of Sleepy 
Hollow and its church, as I recollect them to have been 
in the days of my boyhood. It was in my stripling days, 
when a few years had passed over my head, that I revi- 
sited them, in company with the venerable Diedrich. I 
shall never forget the antiquarian reverence with which 
that sage and excellent man contemplated the church. 
It seemed as if all his pious enthusiasm for the ancient 
Dutch dynasty swelled within his bosom at the sight. 
The tears stood in his eyes, as he regarded the pulpit and 
the communion-table; even the very bricks that had come 
from the mother country seemed to touch a filial chord 
within his bosom. He almost bowed in deference to the 
stone above the porch, containing the names of Frede- 
rick Filipsen and Katrina Van Courtlandt, regarding it 
as the linking together of those patronymic names, once 
so famous along the banks of the Hudson; or rather as 
a key-stone, binding that mighty Dutch family connec- 
tion of yore, one foot of which rested on Yonkers, and 
the other on the Croton. Nor did he forbear to notice 
with admiration the windy contest which had been car- 
ried on, since time immemorial, and with real Dutch 
P , bet the two weather-cocks ; though I 
could easily perceive he coincided with the one which 
had come from Holland, 

Together we paced the ample churchyard. With deep 
veneration would he turn down the weeds and brambles 
that obscured the modest brown grave-stones, half sunk 
in earth, on which were recorded, in Dutch, the names 
of the patriarchs of ancient days, the Ackers, the Van 
Tassels, and the Van Warts. As we sat on one of the 
tomb-stones, he recounted to me the exploits of many of 
these worthies ; and my heart smote me, when I heard 
of their great doings in days of yore, to think how heed- 
lessly I had once sported over their graves, 

From the church, the venerable Diedrich eeded 
in his researches up the Hollow. The genius of the place 
seemed to hail its Pature historian. All nature was alive 
with gratulation. The quail whistled a greeting from the 
corn-field ; the robin carolled a song of praise from the 
orchard ; the loquacious cat-bird flew from bush to bush, 
with restless wing, proclaiming his approach in every 
variety of note, and anon would whisk about, and perk 
inquisitively into his face, as if to get a knowledge of his 
physiognomy ; the woodpecker, also, tapped a tattoo on 
the hollow apple-tree, and then peered knowingly round 
the trunk, to see how the great Diedrich relished his 
salutation; while the ground-squirrel scampered along 
the fence, and occasionally whisked his tail over his head, 
by way of a huzza! 

The worthy Diedrich pursued his researches in the 
valley with characteristic devotion ; entering familiarly 
into the various err os and gossiping with the simple 
folk, in the style of their own simplicity. 1 confess my 
heart yearned with admiration to see so great a man, in 
his eager quest after knowledge, humbly demeaning him- 
self to curry favour with the humblest ; sitting patiently 
on a three-legged stool, patting the children, and taking 
a purring grimalkin on his lap, while he conciliated the 
good-will of the old Dutch housewife, and drew from her 
long ghost stories, spun out to the humming accompani- 
ment of her wheel. 

His treasure of historic lore, however, was 
discovered in an old goblin-looking mill, situated among 
rocks and waterfalls, with clanking wheels and rushing 
streams, and all kinds of uncouth noises. A horse-shoe, 
nailed to the door to keep off witches and evil spirits, 
showed that this mill was subject to awful visitations. 
As we approached it, an old negro thrust his head, all 
dabbled with flour, out of a hole above the water-wheel, 
and grinned, and rolled his eyes, and looked like the very 
hobgoblin of thé place. The illustrious Diedrich fixed 
upon him at once as the very one to give him that in- 
valuable kind of information, never to be aequired from 
books. He beckoned him from his nest, sat with him by 
the hour on a broken mill-stone, by the side of the water- 
fall, heedless of the noise of the water, and the clatter 
of the mill; and I verily believe it was to his conference 
with this African , and the precious revelations of 
the good dame of the spinning-wheel, that we are in- 
debted for the surprising though true history of Ichabod 
Crane and the headless horseman, which has 
astounded and edified the world. 

But I have said enough of the old times of my 
youthful days ; let me speak of the Hollow as I found 
it, after an absence of when it was 


Cee treeinents See EL > 
was a genial day, as I approached that fated region. 
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The warm sunshine was tempered by a slight haze, so as 


to give a dreamy effect to the landscape. Not 
of uir shook the foliage. The broad T pan Sea was 
without o sipple, and the. sioops, with drooping sail 
slept on its g' 


scene. 

I entered the Hollow with a beating heart. Contrary 
to my apprehensions, I found it but little changed. The 
march of intellect, which had made such rapid strides 
along every river and highway, had not yet apparently 
turned down into this favoured valley. Perhaps the 
wizard spell of ancient days still reigned over the place, 
binding up the faculties of the inhabitants in happy con- 
tentment with things as they had been handed down to 
them from yore. There were the same little farms and 
farm-houses, with their old hats for the housekeeping 
wren ; their stone-wells, moss-covered buckets, and long 
balancing poles. There were the same little rills, whim- 
pering down to pay their tributes to the Pocantico ; 
while that wizard stream still kept on its course, as of 
old, through solemn woodlands and fresh green meadows: 
nor were there wanting joyous holiday boys, to loiter 
along its banks, as I had loon ; throw their pin-hooks in 
the stream, or launch their mimic barks. I watched 
them with a kind of melancholy pl e, wondering 
whether they were under the same spell of the fancy 
that once rendered this valley a fairy-land to me. Alas! 
alas! to me every thing now stood revealed in its simple 
reality. The echoes no longer answered with wizard 
tongues ; the dream of youth was at an end ; the spell 
of Sleepy Hollow was broken ! 

I sought the ancient church, on the following Sunday. 
There it stood, on its green bank, among the trees ; the 
Pocantico swept by it in a deep dark stream, where I 
had so often angled ; there expanded the mill-pond, as 
of old, with the cows under the willows on its margin, 
knee-deep in water, chewing the cud, and lashing the 
flies from their sides with their tails. The hand of im- 
provement, however, had been busy with the venerable 
pile. The pulpit, fabricated in Holland, had been super- 
seded by one of modern construction, and the front of 
the semi-Gothic edifice was decorated by a semi-Grecian 
portico. Fortunately, the two weather-cocks remained 
undisturbed on their perches, at each end of the church, 
and still kept up a diametrical opposition to each other, 
on all points of windy doctrine. 

On entering the church, the changes of time continued 
to be apparent. The elders round the pulpit were men 
whom | had left in the gamesome frolic of their youth, 
but who had succeeded to the sanctity of station of 
which they once had stood so much in awe. What most 
struck my eye, was the change in the female part of the 
congregation. Instead of the primitive garbs of home- 
spun manufacture, and antique Dutch fashion, I beheld 
French sleeves, French capes, and French collars, and a 
fearful fluttering of French ribbons. 

When the service was ended, I sought the churchyard 
in which I had sported in my unthinking days of boy- 
hood. Several of the modest brown stones, on which 
were recorded, in Dutch, the names and virtues of the 
patriarchs, had disappeared, and had been succeeded by 
others of white marble, with urns, and wreaths, and 
scraps of English tomb-stone poetry, marking the intru- 
sion of taste, and literature, and the English language, 
in this once unsophisticated Dutch neighbourhood. 

As I was stumbling about among these silent yet elo- 
quent memorials of the dead, I came upon names familiar 
to me; of those who had paid the debt of nature during 
the long interval of my absence. Some I remembered, 
my companions in boyhood, who had sported with me on 
the very sod under which they were now mouldering; 
others who in those days had been the flower of the 
yeomanry, figuring in Sunday finery on the church green ; 
others, the white-haired elders of the sanctuary, once 
arrayed in awful sanctity around the pulpit, and ever 
ready to rebuke the ill-timed mirth of the wanton strip- 
ling, who, now a man, sobered by years, and schooled by 
vicissitudes, looked down pensively upon their graves. 
“ Our fathers,” thought I, “ where are they ?—and the 
prophets, ean they live for ever ?” 

I was disturbed in my meditations by the noise of a 
troop of idle urchins, who came gambolling about the 
place where I had so often gambolled. They were 
checked, as 1 and my playmates had often been, by the 
voice of the sexton, a man stayed in years and demeanour. 
I looked wistfully in his face ; had I met him any where 
else, I should probably have passed him by without 
remark; but here I was alive to the traces of former 
times, and detected in the demure features of this guar- 
dian of the sanctuary, the lurking lineaments of one of 
the very playmates I have alluded to. We renewed our 
acquaintance. He sat down beside me, on one of the 
tomb-stones over which we had leaped in our juvenile 
sports, and we talked together about our boyish days, 
and held edifying discourse on the instability of all sub- 
junary things, as instanced in the scene around us. He 
was rich in historic lore, as to the gyents of the last 
thirty years, and the circumference of thirty miles, and 
from him I learned the appalling revolution that was 
taking place throughout the neighbourhood. ll this I 
clearly perceived he attributed to the boasted march of 
intellect, or rather to the all-pervading influence of steam. 
He bewailed the times when the only communication 
with town was by the weekly market-boat, the “Far- 
mer’s Daughter,” which, under the pilotage of the worthy 
Gabriel Requa, braved the perils of the Tappan Sea. 
Alas! Gabriel and the “Farmer's Daughter” slept in 
peace. Two steam-boats now splashed and paddled up 
daily to the little rural port of Tarrytown. e spirit of 
speculation and improvement had seized even upon that 
once quiet and unambitious little The le neigh- 


bourhood was laid out into town lots. Instead of the 
little tavern below the hill, where the farmers used to 


loiter on market-days, and indulge in cider and ginger- 
beced, on ambitions ketdl,,wlth-eupels ande 


Grecian and Gothic styles, showi: 
of piety and polite taste in the 
Dutch dresses and sun-bonnets, they were no longer 
tolerated, or even thought of; not a farmer's daughter 
but now went to town for the fashions ; nay, a city mil- 
liner had recently set up in the village, who threatened 
to reform the heads of the whole neighbourhood. 

I had heard enough! I thanked my old playmate for 
his intelligence, and departed from the Sleepy Hollow 
church, with the sad conviction that I had beheld the 
last lingerings of the good old Dutch times, in this once 
favoured region. If any thing were wanting to confirm 
this impression, it would be the intelligence which has 
just reached me, that a bank is about to be established 
in the aspiring little port just mentioned. The fate of 
the neighbourhood is therefore sealed. I see no hope of 
averting it. The golden mean is at an end. The country 
is suddenly to be deluged with wealth. The late simple 
farmers are to become bank directors, and drink claret 
and champagne ; and their wives and daughters to figure 
in French hats and feathers; for French wines and 
French fashions commonly keep pace with paper money. 
How can I hope that even Sleepy Hollow can escape the 
general inundation? Ina little while, I fear the slumber 
of ages will be at an end; the strum of the piano will 
succeed to the hum of the spinning-wheel ; the trill of 
the Italian opera to the nasal quaver of Ichabod Crane ; 
and the antiquarian visitor to the Hollow, in the petu- 
lance of his disappointment, may pronounce all that I 
have recorded of that once favo' region, a fable. 


THE CURIOUS CASE OF A— R—, 

A FEMALE IMPOSTOR. 
Tne skill with which some persons will feign diseases, 
and the firmness with which they will submit to pain- 
ful surgical operations, in the hope of gaining some 
slight personal benefit, as, for instance, exemption 
from work, or charitable support in idleness, are 
strongly exemplified in the following remarkable case, 
which occurred in the Richmond Hospital, Dublin, 
about twenty years ago, and is reported to the College 
of Physicians of that city by Mr R. Carmichael, sur- 
geon. We quote it, with Mr Carmichael’s additional 
account of the case, from a volume of the Phrenological 
Journal for 1825 :— 

“A young woman, named A—— R . was ad- 
mitted into the Richmond Hospital on the 23d July 
1818, on account of a painful swelling of the left hand 
and arm, extending considerably above the elbow. 
The appearance of the limb resembled that which 
occurs in phlegmasia dolens ; the fingers were bent ; 
no fluctuation or symptoms of matter could any where 
be discovered ; the pain was excessive, so as altogether 
to prevent rest, unless strong anodynes were employed ; 
the symptomatic fever was considerable. 

The patient ascribed the complaint to a needle, 
which she averred had broken in the palm of her hand 
about six weeks before, and stated that at present she 
felt the point of it at the back of her hand. Upon 
this part I immediately cut down, but was not so 
fortunate as to light on the needle. Warm fomenta- 
tions and poultices were ordered, together with fre- 
quent mercurial cathartics, but the pain and tension 
gradually increased. Some time afterwards, the skin 
and fascia covering the muscles a little above the wrist 
on the fore part of the arm, where the tension was 
greatest, were divided to the extent of three inches, so 
as to lay bare the muscles ; but this was not attended 
with any relief, although the incision was afterwards 
extended towards the palm of the hand, the original 
seat of the disease, by dividing the annular ligament 
of the wrist. A dark-coloured fungus in a few days 
sprang up from the divided parts, which considerably 
projected beyond the surface of the skin. 

‘The swelling of the arm extended to within three 
inches or less from the top of the shoulder, where it 
terminated abruptly. Diarrhea set in, and her con- 
stitution was evidently sinking under the constant 
pain and irritation of the disease. Amputation was 
therefore recommended, and performed on the 2st of 
September, close to the shoulder-joint at the termina- 
tion of the swelling. ,The circulation was completely 
commanded by pressure on the artery above the cla- 
viele, for there was not sufficient room for the appli- 
cation of a tourniquet. 

On examining the limb after amputation, the thick- 
ening and enlargement was found to arise altogether 
from the deposition of lymph and serum, nor were there 
any where the slightest signs of suppuration. The 
bones of the carpus and extreme aks of the radius 
and ulna were observed to be so far softened as to 
yield, and be easily broken down by the pressure of 
the nail, probably owing to the absorption of the 
earthy principle. 

_In searching for the broken needle, we not only 
discovered what we sought, but to our rise half a 
dozen others, each about half an inch in length, em- 
bedded in the pronator quadratus muscle under the 
site of the incision ; some of them lying between the 
radius and ulna, and others fixed in the periosteum of 
the bones. Similar fragments of needles were after- 
wards found by the a in the palm of the 
hand, and others in the fore-arm above the quadratus, 
but none of them had entered either tendon or nerve. 

The musele in which they lay was almost ¢ 
to a firm gelatinous structure, and they were every 


where surrounded by firm lymph, almost of the con- 
sistence of softened cartilage, which seems to be the 


_— 

process em by nature to insulate such extra- 
Peta ten tne onnditann ani an 
excite suppuration. These fragments, ten in number, 
I send for the inspection of the association. 
It is obvious that so many needles could never have 
pierced the arm without the knowledge of the patient, 
who has every appearance of intelligence and shrewd- 
ness, indeed rather too much of the latter; yet, on 
being presented with these needles the day after am- 

tation, she solemnly declared she knew nothing of 

ving been wounded by more than one. The super- 
intendants of the Dublin Female Penitentiary, an 
asylum for reclaimed females, in which she is an in- 
mate, and which is admirably well conducted, have no 
hesitation in attributing the infliction of these evils to 
herself ; though it is to be presumed the extent of the 
—= was little in her contemplation. She had, 

owever, a taste for this kind of deception ; for on 
another occasion she complained, during an entire 
year, of excruciating pain in her chest, attended with 
paroxysms of difficult breathing, that seemed often to 
approach the last gasp; but after enduring such a 
sufficiency of blisters and issues, and bleeding both 
local and general, as Doctor Mills, and Doctor Edward 
Percival, and myself, thought it prudent to prescribe, 
she suddenly recovered, and with great candour ac- 
knowledged that all her complaints had been dis- 
sembled ; yet to account for all this finesse, which cost 
her so much bodily pain, she could give no reason more 
satisfactory than that she had suffered herself to be 
seduced by the instigations of the devil: but this 
explication involves a still stranger incongruity ; for 
she has the character of being remarkably devout, and 
is seldom without a prayer-book in her hand, and a 
jargon of religious cant in her mouth. I conjecture 
that she is not much inclined to bodily exertion, and 
would rather undergo any torment than work ; and 

ibly she may have derived some little advantages, 

by exciting the commiseration of the benevolent la- 
dies who superintend the institution ; she, however, 
when too late, became sensible of her folly, and before 
the operation I have described I heard her remark, 
that she well deserved the punishment she was about 
to suffer.” 

Mr Carmichael proceeds to state, that, being anxious 
to learn some further traits of the disposition of this 
extraordinary individual, he made some inquiries con- 
cerning herconductat the Dublin Female Penitentiary, 
where she was an inmate both before and after the 
amputation of her arm. “ Here I was informed, that 
on her first admission into the institution she appeared 
so repentant of her former mode of life, as to interest 
in her favour, not only the immediate superintendants, 
but those benevolent ladies who form the committee 
of management of this excellent establishment. She 
never appeared without the Bible, or at least some 
religious tract, in her hand, and at night-time the 
Bible was regularly laid under her pilow. Finding 
that her hypocrisy succeeded so well in exciting the 
attention and indulgence of the matron and governess, 
she was encouraged to a further trial of her talent at 
deception. Her second grand step was to feign mad- 
ness ; her ravings were all of a religious character, 
and, to use the expression vf one upon whom she 
played with great success her battery of tricks, ‘her 
ejaculations appeared to have so much of meekness 
and devotion, and she seemed to possess so svwecet a 
frame of mind} that the witnesses of this young arch- 
hypoerite’s impostures were often affected even to 
tears, wrung from them by her well-feigned repent- 
ance for the false step she had taken. 

In these ravings she constantly murmured out the 
praises of the matron, and such persons of the insti- 
tution as had the power of indulging her with the 
enjoyment of temporal comforts. This *method in 
her madness’ unfortunately excited suspicions about 
the reality of her lunacy in the mind of Jane, an in- 
telligent upper-servant of the institution. She accord- 
ingly tn her narrowly, and discovered that the 
dissembler never raved when she thought herself alone 
or unobserved ; but if even a footstep was heard in 
the passage, then the wandering mind of the maniac 
became apparent. 

The consequence was, that Jane upbraided her 
sharply for her hypocrisy and imposture. Prince 
Hohenloe himself could not have evinced more mira- 
culous powers ; for, lo! the madness of the maniac 
suddenly ceased ; but, unfortunately for Jane’s eele- 
brity in this line, this marvellous cure proved but a 
metastasis ; epileptic fits intervened, during which she 
foamed at the mouth, and the convulsions appalled 
the beholder. The indefatigable and wonder-working 
Jane rescued her again from the pressure of disease, 
by ascertaining, beyond contradiction, that the foam 
which flowed from her mouth in such aye dur- 
ing the paroxysms, was simply owing to her churni 
a piece of soap, which she had previously intondage 

To the fits succeeded the pain in the side, and diffi- 
culty of breathing, alluded to in the former part of 
the paper, which were so severe, that ble«lings and 
blisters without number were insufficiex¢ to remove 
the malady ; which, however, at leng** yielded to low 
diet, and a large issue, capable of containing two or 
three beans, which was opene# 10 her side over the 
seat of the supposed The penetrating Jane 
herself was deceived thir time, or was too ee 
interfere where regulet practitioners were consu ° 

After this, the eatastrophe of her arm, already de- 
tailed, took place, by which she received so severe but 
just a punishment. 
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The extraordinary individual who is the subject of 
this oom small in stature, her features are regular 


but 
of wily fox-like cunning, as to render her disposition 
obvious to the most careless observer. She never ven- 
tures to look the person in the face with whom she is 
conversing. I lately inquired, in an earnest manner, 
as one interested in her conduct, what were the mo- 
tives which induced her to insert the needles in her 
arm. Keeping her eyes steadfastly fixed on the ground, 
she endeavoured to evade this question by entering 
into a history of her life, and other irrelevant matters. 
On being pressed for a direct reply, none more satis- 
factory could be obtained, than that she was tempted 
by the devil; but on perceiving that I was but little 
with her evasions, she added, that she was 
weary of life, and took this (likely) method of putting 
a period to her existence. 

I understand that her dmother, by whom she 
was reared, and stenvenie dendgied to the Dublin 
Female Penitentiary for her misconduct, stated to the 
governess of that institution, that from the time she 
was capable of speaking, she was so incorrigible a liar, 
that no person could place the slightest reliance upon 
her veracity. 

After her recovery from the amputation of her arm, 
she was called before the governess of the penitentiary, 
and formally dismissed the institution on account of 
her misconduct. She appeared very repentant, and 
with tears acknowledged the justice of her sentence ; 
but no person could believe in her penitence. Since 
that time I have allowed her to remain in the surgical 
ward of the House of Industry as a deputy nurse- 
tender. I have not since heard of any complaints of 
misconduct ; but it is to be recollected, that her cha- 
racter is so well known, that there is no person who 
would place the slightest reliance upon a word she 
says ; therefore she probably permits her most prepon- 
derating faculties to remain in a state of inactivity.” 

A cast of the head of this persevering impostor was 
examined by the editor of the Phrenological Journal, 
who presents a note of the developement of the or- 
gans to his readers, in which he describes Seerctive- 
ness, Firmness, and Imitation, as very large, drawing 
of course the inference that these were the means by 
which she was enabled to devise and pursue her ex- 
traordinary tricks. On this, however, we pronounce 
no opinion. 


MISS SEDGWICK ON HEALTH. 

A HEALTHY mind in a healthy body was esteemed by the 
ancients the greatest blessing. This truth being pro- 
claimed so long ago, is it not strange that we have not 
better learned before this time to secure, by all pains and 
care, the healthy body ? oe you are a little scep- 
tical. You do not believe that the powers of your mind, 
the evenness of your temper, and the kindness of your + 
disposition, depend, in any sense, on the state of your 

y I appeal, then, to your own observation and 
experience, 

widence has put into your own hands the means of 

health. It was too precious a boon to be trusted to any 
one’s keeping but your own; and, remember! the gift 
involves a solemn responsibility. Health will be counted 
among those talents for the use of which you are to an- 
swer to God. It is then surely one of the must haves, 
and one of your first duties is to study the laws that 
govern it—this is physical education. 

It is a solemn truth, and one, my young friends, that 
should be familiar to you, that, for the most part, we 
bring the sicknesses we suffer upon ourselves. If not the 
effect of our own sin, or imprudence, they are traceable 
to the neglect or ignorance of the guardians of our youth, 
or they are entailed on us by our parents. They per- 
haps received them from their parents. They were sent 
by Providence, and sent as the penalty for the violation 
of His laws. 

Take, for example, a young girl bred delicately in town, 
shut up in a nursery in her childhood—in a boarding- 
school through her youth---never accustomed either to 
air or exercise, two things that the law of God makes 
essential to health. She marries; her strength is inade- 
Pgs to the demands upon it. Her beauty fades early. 

he languishes through the hard offices of giving birth to 
children, suckling, and watching over them, and dies 
early ; and her acquaintance lamentingly exclaim, “ What 
a strange Providence, that a mother should be taken in 
the midst of life from her children!” Was it Providence ? 
No! Providence had assigned her threescore years and 
ten ; a term long enough to rear her children, and to see 
her children’s children, but she did not obey the laws on 
which life depends, and of course she lost it. 

A father, too, is cut off in the midst of his days. He 
isa useful and distinguished citizen, and eminent in his 
profession. A general buzz rises on every side of “ What 
a striking Providence!” This man has been in the habit 
of studying half the night, of passing his days in his 
office and in the courts, of eating luxurious dinners, and 
drinking various wines. He has every day violated the 
laws on which health depends. Did Providence cut him 
Ok? The evil rarely ends here. The diseases of the 
fathw are often transmitted ; and a feeble mother rarely 
leaves sehind her vigorous children. 

It “een customary, in some of our cities, for young 
ladies to Wak in thin shoes and delicate stockings in 
mid-winter. Ayealthy blooming young girl, thus dressed 
in violation of hea.n’s laws, pays the penalty; a checked 
circulation, cold, fev and death. “ What asad Pro- 
vidence !” exclaim her *jends. Was it Providence, or 
yk a A ? 

autifal young bride goes, night after night, to 
ties made in honour of her marriage. She oo stig tly 
sore throat, perhaps, and the weather is inclement, but 
she must wear her neck and arms bare, foz who ever saw 


a bride in a close evening dress? She is seized with 
inflammation of the lungs, and dies before her bridal days 
are over. * What a Providence!” exclaims the world, 
“ cut off in the midst of happiness and hope!” Alas! 
did she not cut the thread of life herself ? 

A girl in the country, exposed to our changeful cli- 
mate, gets a new bonnet instead of getting a flannel gar- 
ment. A rheumatism is the uence. Should the 
girl sit down tranquilly with the idea that Providence 
has sent the rheumatism upon her, or should she charge 
it on her vanity, and avoid the folly in future ? 

Look, my young friends, at the mass of diseases that 
are incurred by intem ce in eating, or drinking, or 
in study, or business ; by neglect of exercise, cleanliness, 
pure air ; by indiscreet dressing, tight-lacing, &c., and all 
is quietly imputed to Providence! Is there not impiety 
ag well as ignorance in this ? 

We repeat it. Diseases are the consequences of the 
violation of God's laws. Were the physical laws strictly 
observed from generation to generation, there would be 
an end to the frightful diseases that cut short life, and 
of the long m ies that make life a torment or a trial. 
It is the opinion of those who best understand the phy- 
sical system, that this wonderful machine, the body, this 
“ goodly temple,” would gradually decay, and men would 
die, as a few now do die, as if falling to sleep. 

I cannot close this chapter, my dear young friends, 
without begging you to observe how the evil effects of our 
own sins are tempered to us by the benevolence of the 
Deity. Truly, * He pitieth us as a father pitieth his 
children!” Much spiritual good may be, and often is, 
extracted from bodily suffering. In our sicknesses we 
may acquire fortitude, patience, humility, and thankfal- 
ness. In the sicknesses of others, we learn self-sacrifice, 
compassion, and forbearance. 

But who doubts that health is better than sickness ? 
Study then, my young friends, the laws on which it 
depends, and obey them.— Means and Ends, by Miss 
Sedgwick, lately published. 


COD-FISHERY OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Amone the different branches of industry, that of fishing, 
which in other countries ranks only as a secondary pur- 
suit, possesses in Newfoundland such a superior import- 
ance as to claim our first attention. Almost from the 
earliest discovery of America, this occupation was fol- 
lowed upon a large scale by the maritime nations; but 
for a long time it was chiefly confined to the great bank, 
and to vessels sailing from European ports. As soon, 
however, as permanent settlements began to be formed, 
it was found that the south-eastern coast, rocky and 
deeply embayed, afforded a supply almost equally ex- 
haustless, the produce of which could be cured there 
much more cheaply and conveniently. When, therefore, 
the coast-fishery was established, the ships employed on 
the banks found extreme difficulty in making head against 
it ; and though the merchants procured the most violent 
orders for the extirpation both of the fisheries and settle- 
ments, these proved altogether unavailing. The one 
branch continually increased, while the other declined, 
till it does not now employ above eight or ten sloops. 
If the French and Americans, to the grief of our colonial 
patriots, still carry it on to a certain extent, we may 
conclude that it is entirely owing to the want of the same 
conveniency on shore. The first operation of the coast- 
fisher is to erect what is termed a fish-flake, raised upon 

ts which support a platform covered with dry fern. 

t stretches so far into the sea, that boats can readily 
approach. From the spot thus prepared, the boats at 
dawn of day push out to the best fishing-ground within 
reach, which, from circumstances not yet fully under- 
stood, is sometimes very near, and sometimes changes to 
a considerable distance. Across each boat is a succession 
of bins, like the counters of a shop, separated by flat 
spaces, on each of which stands a fisherman. He is fur- 
nished with two lines, having two hooks fastened to each. 
These are baited chiefly with capelin, or herrings, and 
sometimes even with the flesh of birds. When all these 
fail, a jigger or artificial fish of lead is thrown in, and is 
often caught at by the voracious animal. The nets are 
east, one on each side of the boat; the first filled is 
drawn up, the fish stunned by blows are thrown into the 
bin, and the hooks, after being rebaited, are returned to the 
sea. The opposite net, which is then drawn up, is handled 
in the same manner. This task continues till the boat is 
filled, often in a very short time. The men then hasten 
to the flakes, upon which the fish are hastily thrown by 
a pike stuck in the head, not injuring the body. The crew 
again return to the fishing-ground, whence, in the course 
on of an hour or two, they bring in a fresh cargo. 
rom the top of the flake the fish is carried into the 
salting-house, where a new class of operations commences. 
This structure is provided with one or more tables, round 
which, invested in leathern aj are seated three 
important personages, the cut-throat, the header, and 
the aes. The first, with a sharp-pointed double- 
edged knife, cuts open the fish through its whole length. 
The header, to whom it is then passed, removes the head 
and entrails, preserving in many cases the liver and sounds, 
and dropping the rest intothe sea. The splitter, to whom 
it is next transferred, by two dexterous cuts removes the 
back-bone ; an operation considered so nice, that he re- 
ceives the highest wages, and ranks next to the master. 
These three operations are usually performed upon half 
a dozen subjects in the course of a single minute. The 
fish thus prepared is placed in hand-barrows, and con- 
veyed to the online, a is — 
very “Es aving § over each a due portion 
of salt, he piles them > b- each other, with the backs 
undermost. When they have thus remained for a few 
days, the salt is washed off with a soft mop, during which 
Ca they are placed in a box with holes underneath 
for the water to run off. Further to complete the drain- 
ing, they are piled in long heaps, bearing the odd name 
= Mer eg es After the fish have remained a da - 
this state, they undergo the final process of drying. is 
is effected by spreading them “hes with the fleshy 
side uppermost, and leaving them thus exposed till sun- 


set, turning them once a-day. At night they are piled 
above each other, with the backs uppermost, in heaps 
called fagots or flackets, which often accumulate till they 
resemble haystacks. If rain occurs during the day, those 
lying out are hastily thrown into this shape. Even when 
well dried, they are left in this form to sweat, as the sail- 
ors term it ; when, being deemed omy | cured, they 
are lodged in warehouses.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library: 
Historical and Descriptive Account of British America. 


THE SOLAR SPOTS. 

Tux surface of the sun has of late presented a very strik- 
ing and diversified aspect, when contemplated through a 
powerful telescope. The spots of all descriptions by 
which its disc is divaricated have been more numerous, 
and some of them much larger, than have been observed 
for several years past. On Monday the 2d current [Sept. 
1839] almost the whole surface of this luminary seemed 
to be diversified with large and small spots of every de- 
scription peculiar to the sun. A cluster containing four 
or five very large spots, and about thirty or forty smaller 
ones, disappeared from the western part of the dise next 
day, but a very great number of both large and small 
spots still in. At p t (September 4) there is a 
very large cluster approaching the centre of the disc, 
which consists of about eighteen large spots, the smallest 
of them not much less than the size of the earth, and 
some of them much larger. Besides these, there are 
within the compass of the same cluster above eighty 
smaller spots, which can be distinctly counted by means 
of an achromatic telescope magnifying one hundred and 
twenty times—making about a hundred spots in all 
within the limits of one cluster. The smallest of these 
spots cannot be less than from five to nine hundred miles 
in diameter. One of the spots which lately passed off 
from the western margin of the disc, measured about the 
one-thirtieth part of the sun’s diameter, and consequently 
must have been about thirty thousand miles in diameter, 
or nearly four times the diameter of the earth; and if 
it is to be considered as a solid body, it must be above 
sixty times larger than the earth. It contained an area 
of more than seven hundred millions of miles. Besides 
the cluster noticed above, there are five other clusters 
nearer the western edge of the disc, containing several 
large and a number of smaller spots, amounting in all to 
about seventy or eighty ; so there are at present nearly 
two hundred spots, great and small, diversifying the sur- 
face of this luminary. The largest cluster will likely 
remain for about eight days longer before it disappears 
from the western limb. Some of the other spots will 
disappear in the course of three or four days. There are 
indications of other clusters about to appear on the east- 
ern limb. Each of the larger spots has a dark nucleus, 
surrounded with a penumbra, or fainter shade, nearly of 
the same shape as the nucleus. Some of the nuclei ap- 
pear nearly round, others elliptical, others conical, and 
some of them are divided in the middle by a bright 
streak. When these spots are near the margin of the sun, 
they appear surrounded with a mottled appearance, such 
as is seen on some parts of the lunar disc—evidently 
indicating elevations and depressions, or, in other words, 
mountains and vales of very great magnitude. These 
mottled appearances generally precede the appearance of 
spots on the eastern limb, and plainly show that there is 
a very great diversity of surface and scenery on this mag- 
nificent orb, and that changes and operations of incon- 
ceivable magnitude are continually going forward, pro- 
bably for the purpose of preserving this central body in 
a proper state for diffusing light and heat, and other in- 
fluences, to surrounding worlds. Four or five of the 
larger spots may be distinctly seen by means of an opera 
glass which magnifies about two or three times, and even 
by the naked eye, provided a coloured glass is interposed 
between the eye and the sun, or 2 common plain glass 
smoked with the flame of a candle-—Dundee Advertiser. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Mr Murray, known as a lecturer on chemistry, and 
author of several chemical works, has recently written a 
letter to the editor of the Manchester Guardian, embody- 
ing his opinion as to the nature of the disease of hydro- 
phobia, and its means of cure. The following is the 
remedy he :—* Let a mixture of two parts of 
nitric and one part of muriatic acid, both by measure 
(evolving chlorine in a concentrated form), be applied to 
the wound as soon as ible, and more than once. I 
thus treated the wounds of a man whose hand had been 
dreadfully lacerated by a mad dog, while separating an- 
other dog from its attack ; and as the latter became also 
rabid, it afforded full proof that the rabid virus in the 
former was at its maximum of malignity. Nearly fifteen 
years have rolled away, and the man has continued free 
from hydrophobic attack.” 


WITTICISMS OF SIR HERCULES LANGRISHE. 

Like thé poetry of ancient bards, the witticisms of Sir 
Hercules Langrishe have met with oral tradition. Some 
of them were strongly expressive of his national feeling. 
On one occasion, when riding with the lord lieutenant in 
the Pheenix Park, his excellency complained of his pre- 
decessors, and asked why they had left the place in such 
a wet and swampy state; Langrishe replied, “ They were 
too much occupied in draining the rest of the kingdom.” 
On another occasion, bein ed where could be found 
the best history of Ireland, he answered, “In the conti-~ 
nuation of Rapin.”—Life and Times of Henry Grattan, 

CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

The latest published works in CHAMBERs's EpvcaTIonAL 
Covrsg, are the First Book of English Composition, price 
6d. The Mora! Class-Book, desi to aid in the incui- 
cation of moral, economical, and religious duties, price 
ls. 6d. And the Elements of Algebra, with numerous 
improvements to suit advancements in science, by A. Bell, 
price 4s. 6d. Other Works are in preparation. 
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